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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to examine the 
Piagetian hypotheses which posit the following: 
1) a developmental shift from objective to subjective 
responsibility; and 2) a developmental shift from 
unilateral respect for adults to mutual respect for 
adults and peers. These hypotheses were examined by 
assessing age-related changes in the ways in which 
children reason about and evaluate transgressive 
acts. More specifically the study peseesed age-related 
changes in children's abilities to make moral distinc- 
tions between justified and unjustified transgressions. 
It also assessed whether children at two age levels 
evaluated child and adult transgressors differently. 
Thirty-two second grade students and thirty- 
two sixth grade students were presented with two 
short stories about a child or an adult who stole 
a low priced item of merchandise either out of necessity 
or for purely selfish reasons. The age samples 
selected were assumed to be representative of Piaget's 
two main stages of moral development. The subjects 
were asked to evaluate the transgressive acts through 
rating scales and verbal comments. A content analysis 


was performed on the subjects' verbalizations throughout 
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the testing session. The main statistical procedures 
utilized to test the hypotheses were a 3-way analysis 
of variance and Chi-Square analyses. 

The results indicated a number of findings which 
lend support to the Piagetian notion of a developmental 
transition from objective to subjective responsibility. 
These findings were 1) Grade two subjects judged 
justified and unjustified transgressions as equally 
reprehensible whereas Grade six subjects judged 
justified transgressions as less reprehensible than 
unjustified transgressions; 2) Grade two subjects 
judged justified transgressions as more reprehensible 
than did Grade six subjects; 3) Proportionately more 
sixth grade subjects than second grade subjects made 
reference to the belief that the moral rule about 
not stealing can be compromised in order to honor a 
higher principle such as the right to sumaval 
and 4) Proportionately more second grade subjects than 
sixth grade subjects referred to the possible 
consequences of the transgressive acts when making their 
evaluations. 

The study also revealed several findings which 
call into question the validity of the Piagetian 


notion of a developmental transition from unilateral 
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respect, 1or adulzsecoumutualierespect for adults and 
peers. These findings were 1) Second grade subjects 
did not judge child transgressors as more reprehensible 
than adult transgressors and 2) Second grade subjects’ 
judgments of adult transgressors were not less negative 
than sixth grade subjects’ judgments of adult trans- 
gressors. 

Implications for education and suggestions for 


further research were discussed. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Background to the Psychological Study of Morality 


While mankind has long been interested in the na- 
Tresor MOrality, une psychological study,of morality 
has been a rather recent phenomenon. Social scientists 
have traditionally felt more comfortable leaving discus- 
Sions of morality up to philosophers or theologians who 
were considered more able to define and explain nebulous 
Goncepts such assyirtue, .responsibilityvand justice. 
Early exceptions to this scientific bias away from values 
can be found in the work of psychologists such as Jean 
Piaget and Gordon Allport. Piaget investigated moral 
development in the 1920's and Allport Araceae aces 
such as prejudice, the psychology of religion and the 
nature of attitudes and morality in the 1930's and 1940's. 
The work of both of these men was left virtually ignored 
until recent years when the study of moratity became more 
acceptable within psychological circles. Hartshorne 
and May (1928-30) pioneered the research into the 
relationship between various forms of moral conduct. 
Their studies were widely criticized, mainly on methodo- 


logical grounds. These criticisms made evident the 
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serious obstacles involved in properly researching 
morality and perhaps discouraged further research into 
the area. 

Recent societal changes and new developments within 
the fields of education and psychology have given the 
psychological study of morality a new sense of legitimacy. 
The Civil Rights' Movement, the Vietnam War, the student 
protests of the 1960's, the Women's Movement, the devel- 
opment of nuclear technology and issues such as drug 
usage, ecology, homosexuality and abortion have brought 
moral concerns to the fore in the public mind (Hersh, 
Miller, and Fielding, 1980; Rest, 1979). 

The heightened’ public awareness of moral issues 
has resulted in increased demands for moral education 
programs in the schools. Tee oeron se to these demands, 
curriculum specialists, philosophers and psychologists 
have developed a variety of models of moral education 
some of which include rationale building, consideration, 
values clarification, values analysis, cognitive moral 
development and social action (Hersh, Miller, and 
Fielding, 1980). 

Two recent developments within the field of psychol- 
ogy have also contributed to the proliferation of re- 


search into moral development. First, the emergence of 





humanistic psychological theories has produced an atmos- 
phere favorable to the study of issues such as morality. 
Abraham Maslow, a major proponent of the humanistic 
school of psychology, believed that in order to truly 
understand man as an integrated wholistic being, one 
would have to study all aspects of the human experience. 
Maslow maintained that psychologists should include 

the study of man's religion, poetry, values, philosophy 
and art in their research because behavior could not 

be understood apart from feelings, desires, aspirations 
and values. Thus through the work of humanists such as 
Maslow, the field of psychology matured to the point 
where it became willing to acknowledge and address the 
questions about values and morality inherent in the 
study of man. 

A second recent development within the field of 
psychology which stimulated research into morality and 
moral development was the widespread acceptance of the 
cognitive developmental theory of human development. 

The two theories of human development which directed 
much of the psychological research prior to the 1960's 
tended to equate moral development with socialization. 
Both the psychoanalytic and learning theories agreed wit 


the notion that optimal moral development is achieved 
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when a person conforms to the rules of society (Lerner, 
1976). 

Cognitive developmentalists did much to broaden 
this narrow conception of moral development. Jean Piaget, 
the founder of this new theory, contended that a person's 
perception of reality is cognitively constructed. There- 
fore, inner cognitive processes such as how people per- 
ceive, organize and interpret events became important 
issues to be researched. Psychological research was 
no longer limited to the study of observable behaviors. 
With the new emphasis on exploring inner cognitive 
processes, it became legitimate for psychologists to 
study how people reason about and evaluate moral questions. 

Piaget posited the existence of basic cognitive 
structures which are common to all persons and which 
evotve in a developmental progression from the conceptually 
primitive to the conceptually complex. In his major work 
The Moral Judgment of the Child, first published in 1932, 
he led psychologists in identifying the basic logical 
structures underlying childrens' moral judgments. 
According to Piaget, if one could identify a number 
of specific features in a particulaf® child's moral 
thinking one could make inferences about the child's 


level of moral development. The present study focused 
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upon a reexamination of two of the Piagetian theoretical 


constnucts concerning moral development. 


Significance of the Problem 


The previous section of this chapter demonstrated 
that moral development and moral education are important 
contemporary issues within psychological and educational 
circles. Although the Piagetian view of moral develop- 
ment has been the major shaping force in the research 
of moral judgment making, several basic Piagetian cons: 
structs have received only the cursory attention of in- 
vestigators. The present study has theoretical signifi- 
Gances ine thatelteatrempirss to-fillwinythe-gaps+tofethe 
research by testing the validity of several of these no- 
tions which have previously been largely ignored. 

In order to design meaningful moral education pro- 
grams, it is important to understand the ethical world 
of the growing child. This entails learning about the 
child's attitude towards parents, other children, 
teachers, school, rules and standards of social behavior. 
Moreover, it is also crucial to know what changes occur 
in the moral perspective of the child as he matures cog- 
nitively and gains new life experiences. The present 


study has practical signisticances;in that it attempts sto 
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provide psychologists and educators= with a clearer 
picture of how children at two different age levels 
perceive and evaluate certain moral issues. The find- 
ings of the present study will have implications for 


the design and implementation of moral education programs. 


Nature of the Problem 

Piaget (1948) delineated two major levels of moral 
development. He hypothesizéd that the moral reasoning 
of children between the ages of four and nine or ten 
Ts qualitatively ditirerent from sthat tof children above 
the age of ten. The present study examines several of 
Piaget's notions concerning how children in these two 
age groups differ in their moral reasoning. 

Piaget (1948) hypothesized that children under the 
age of nine base their moral judgments on objective 
responsibility conceptions. That is, in evaluating 
the naughtiness of a particular act, they consider only 
the external obvious characteristics of the act such 
as its consequences or the amount of damage incurred. 
Piaget contended that there is an increasing emphasis 
on subjective responsibility with age so that by the 
age of nine the majority of children base their moral 
judgments on the internal or subjective processes in 


the actor such as his intentions or motives. 
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Piaget assessed the relative influence of objective 
and subjective responsibility conceptions in the moral 
reasoning of children by preserrting subjects with 
pairs of stories for evaluation. These story-pairs 
typically contrasted an accidental act which resulted 
in high damage with an intended misdeed which resulted 
in low damage. Judgments based upon the amount of 
damage caused by the act were considered as evidence 
of the usage of objective responsibility concepts whereas 
judgments based on the intentionality of the actor 
were assumed to evidence Subjective responsibility. 

Most of the studies which have attempted to test 
Piaget's notions of objective and subjective respon- 
Sibility have employed the Piagetian research paradigm 
or a modification of it. The majority of these studies 
have followed the Piagetian lead by also assessing the 
ability of children at various age levels to make 
moral distinctions between intentional and accidental 
acts of harm (Keasey, 1977a). The data yielded by 
these studies generally lends support to Piaget's 
hypothesis regarding the developmental shift from 
objective to subjective responsibility. 

Several recent studies (Berg-Cross, 1975; Buchanan 


and Thompson, 1973; Gutkin, 1972; Hebble, 1971; and 
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Imamoglu, 1975) report findings which suggest that the 
transition from the objective responsibility stage 

to the subjective responsibility stage is gradual 

in nature. That is, between pure consequence based 
moral judgment making and pure intention based moral 
judgment making is a stage in which judgments are based 
on both consequences and intentions. A gradual increase 
in the weighting given to intent information is reported 
with increased age. 

The present study reexamines the developmental 
transition from objective to subjective responsibility 
from a slightly different perspective. Rather than 
reexamining the ability of children to distinguish 
accidental from intentional acts of harm, the present 
study examines the ability of children to distinguish 
differentially motivated intentional acts of harm. 

More specifically the present study examines the ability 
of children at two age levels to distinguish justified 
from unjustified transgressions. The ability to 

make this type of distinction also evidences subjective 
responsibility in that it necessitates consideration 

of the transgressor's subjective motive for acting. 

Since Piagetian theory does not specifically 
address the development of the ability to distinguish 


justified from unjustified transgressions, the present 
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study draws on Fritz Heider's views on the attribution 
of responsibility for further theoretical direction. 
Heider's conception of the objective to subjective 
responsibility transition is more conceptually refined 
than Piaget's in that it differentiates awareness of 
intentionality (accidental/intentional distinction) 
from awareness of motive (justifiable/unjustifiable 
distinction). Thus Heider's theory provides a clearer 
conceptual framework for understanding the moral 
distinctions between justified and unjustified trans- 
gressions. 

Only a small number of researchers have examined 
the ability of children at various ages to distinguish 
intentional transgressions which can be justified 
from intentional transgressions which lack justifi- 
cation. A number of these studies report that 
children below the age of nine are able to base 
their judgments on whether or not the transgression 
is justified or unjustified (Darley, Klosson and 
Zanna, 1978; Leahy, 1979; Rule, Nesdale and 
McAra, 1974; Rule and Duker, 1973; Shaw and Sulzer, 
1964). However, several studies (Ferguson and Rule, 
1980; Rule and Duker, 1973): also show*that children 


below the age of nine also qualify their judgments 
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on the basis of the objective outcome of the act whereas 
children over the age of nine do not do so. That is, 
the research demonstrates that younger children are 
more likely to view the amount of damage caused by a 
transgressive act, the amount of punishment administered 
to the transgressor and/or the particular label of the 
tranceressive act (isen 'lying®lory!stealing')uas 
factors which lessen or increase moral culpability 
whereas older children are more likely to ignore these 
factors and base their moral judgments on the motives 
of the transgressor and the circumstances surrounding 
the transgressive act. Thus it seems that the ability 
to distinguish justified from unjustified transgressions 
develops in much the same manner as the ability to 
distinguish accidental from intentional acts of harm. 
In summary, the first concern of the present study 
was to examine the developmental shift from objective 
to subjective responsibility by assessing the ability 
of children at two age levels to differentiate justified 
from unjustified transgressions. In contrast to the 
previous studies, the transgressive acts which were 
judged in the present study were all acts of theft. 
Another Piagetian notion which was investigated 
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respect for adults. Piaget proposed that the general 
orientation of young children to objective responsibil- 
ity is grounded in an attitude of heteronomous 

respect towards adults and their moral commandments. 
Because the adult is viewed as an omnipotent, god-like 
being, his conduct and commands are accepted as ab- 
solute and as the basis of morality. Piaget suggested 
that due to increased cognitive maturity (i.e. the 
newly acquired ability to view situations from anothers’ 
perspective), increased peer group cooperation and 
decreased adult constraint, children over ten reject 
the notion of the omnipotent adult. 

Researchers who have investigated this notion 
(Peterson, Peterson and Finley, 1974; Rybash, Sewall, 
ROCCO t mann outerl Vatleelo 7s amourararndyKatle 19767 = and 
Dituri, 1977) have generally assumed that if young 
children do in fact view the adult as omnipotent and 
incapable of doing wrong, they should perceive adult 
transgressors as less blameworthy than child trans- 
gressors. Therefore, almost all of these studies 
have examined the notion of unilateral respect for 
adults by studying the effects of the age of the trans- 
gressor on the moral judgments of children at various 


ages. That these studies have yielded contradictory 
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and inconclusive findings may be related to methodo- 
logical problems and conceptual ambiguity. These 
studies have typically failed to control for a number 
OL Potentrally confounding faetors such, as story con- 
tent, sex of the transgressor, level of responsibility 
and outcome severity. The present study reexamined the 
notion of unilateral respect for adults by studying the 
effects of age of the transgressor on the moral 
judgments of children at two age levels. In contrast 
to the earlier research on this topic, the present 
study attempted to control for the previously mentioned 
potentially confounding factors. Therefore, the 

second problem considered by the present study was 
whether or not transgressor age differentially affects 


the moral evaluations of children at various ages. 


EUROS CHOlmuiome ne sciy souuUay 


The general aim of the present study was to re- 
examine the Piagetian hypotheses which pestt the follow- 
ing: 1) the developmental shift from objective to 
Subjective responsibility; and 2) the developmental 
Sshitt<from unilaterally respect wor adults sto mutual 
respect for adults and peers. The validity of the 
aforementioned Piagetian hypotheses was examined by 


assessing age-related changes in the ways in which 
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children reason about and evaluate transgressive 
acts. 

The first major objective of the study was to 
assess age-related changes in the child's ability 
to make moral distinctions between justified and un- 
justified transgressions. The second major objective 
was to determine whether or not children at two age 
levels evaluate child and adult transgressors differ- 
ently. 

Thirty-two second grade students and thirty-two 
sixth grade students were presented with two short 
stories about a child ar an adult who stole a low 
priced item of merchandise either out of necessity 
or for purely selfish reasons. The age samples se- 
lected were assumed to be representative of Piaget's 
two main stages of moral development. The subjects 
were asked to evaluate the transgressive acts ina 
variety of ways. Explanations for the evaluations 


were solicited. 


Overall Plan of the Study 


The foregoing sections of this chapter have dis- 
cussed the background to the psychological study of 


morality, the nature and significance of the problem 
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to be studied and the specific purposes of the present 
study. A review of the research and theory related 

to the questions under investigation will be presented 
in Chapter i7%. Chapter T1712 will describe in detail 
the design and procedure of the study. Chapter IV 
will highlight the results of the study including an 
analysis and interpretation of the data. Chapter V 
Werle conote, Or a cummary Of the rTindings, implications 


and suggestions for further research. 
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CHAPTER I1 


A REVIEW OF THE RELATED THEORY AND RESEARCH 


Overview 

The issue of moral development has received the at- 
tention of many prominent psychologists from the psycho- 
analytic, behavioristic and cognitive developmental 
schools of psychology. Because each of these major the-- 
oretical orientations hold rather divergent viewpoints 
with regards to the nature of the moral development pro- 
cess, they have each affected the scope and direction of 
contemporary moral psychology in very unique ways. The 
mimctematTOr asec LlOnNeOt tits) Chapter will present an 
overview of the main theoretical orientations to the 
issue of moral development. Since the present study fo- 
cuseés upon an examination of several major tenets of the 
cognitive developmental theory of Jean Piaget, special 
attention will be given to comparing each theory re- 
viewed with the Piagetian theory. A discussion of the 
Similarities and differences between each of the major 
theories will be presented. This discussion will help 
to clarify the theoretical context of the present study. 

The next major section of this chapter will present 


a review of the research which has examined the effects 
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of variables such as age, sex, intelligence, socioeconom- 
ic status and culture on moral judgment making. 
Thigereview acs relevant. to the present study in that it 
gives direction as to which factors should be controlled 
for in any investigation of moral judgment making. 

The research directly related to the Piagetian hy- 
potheses being examined in the present study will be 
reviewed next. The chapter will close with a summary of 
the main findings of the pertinent research and a dis- 
cussion of how these findings relate to the focus and 
aims of the present study. The summary of the relevant 
research will be used to generate the hypotheses to be 


tested in the present study. 


A Review of the Major Theoretical Approaches to the 


Issue of Moral Development 
The Work of Freud 


The Freudian view of moral development stems from 
a modified form of the philosophical doctrine of "orig- 
inal sin" (Hoffman, 1970). Freud viewed the young child 
as totally egocentric and completely lacking in any type 
of moral sense. Up till the age of one and one-half, 
the child perceived the world as part of himself and as 


existing solely for his own pleasure. While the nig" 
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is dominant, self-gratification is the only criterion 
Of judgment. for the child. 

As the child begins to perceive himself as separate 
from his environment he becomes fearful of the potential 
loss of parental love and protection. Thus to ensure 
satisfaction of the need for security, the child will 
begin to negate self-gratification when it conflicts 
with parental expectations. At this time the child does 
not yet have an internalized moral code and therefore he 
does not yet exhibit guilt feelings when sanctions are 
broken. 

Freud contended that the process of moral develop- 
ment in males beyond the age of three differed some- 
what from that of females of the same age level because 
of the structural differences in their genitalia 
(Lerner, 1976). According to Freud, young boys be- 
tween the ages of three and five experience a complex 
of emotional reactions termed an Oedipal complex. 

The Oedipal complex consists of incestuous feelings 
toward the mother and antagonistic feelings toward 

the perceived rival, the father. Castration anxiety 
Reverots when the boy comes to fear that his incestuous © 
desires for his mother will evoke a severe punishment 


response in his father. The overwhelming fear of 
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castration causes the boy to abandon his sexual feelings 
TOmeniS MOLNeCeande dentityewith hic father. Tdenti- 
fication with the father results in tl formation 

of the structure of personality termed the superego. 

The superego is composed of the ego-ideal, or the boy's 
view of the perfect man, and the conscience, the in- 
ternalization of society's ethics, standards and morals 
Glare s O76. 

According to Freud, a somewhat analogous develop- 
ment occurs in young girls. Freud posited that the young 
girl develops incestuous feelings for her father 
and therefore fears the punishment of her mother. 

Since the girl is aware that she has no penis, she 
feels that in a sense she has already been punished 
and deprived and therefore she experiences "penis 
envy". In much the same way as castration anxiety 
causes the boy to resolve his Oedipal complex, penis 
envy causes the girl to resolve her Oedipal complex, 
Thus the girl comes to identify with and model her- 
self after the mother. Just as for the boy, this pro- 
cess results in the formation of the superego which 
is composed of the ego-ideal, or the ideal mother- 
figure and the conscience. Freud, however, believed 


that women never attain full superego development 
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because of their failure to experience castration 
anxiety. Their conscience remains incomplete and 
never become as morally developed as males (Lerner, 
1976). 

Freud believed that at approximately the age of 
five, after the completion of the phallic stage of 
psychosexual development, most children have acquired 
internal sanctions for their behavior. At this time 
children evidence anxiety and guilt when rules are 
DEoken . pee 

Formation of the ego-ideal and the conscience 
continues throughout the child's growing years. 
Authority figures other than the parents assist in 
ehemcoctalizabion process=s Freud.(1962)selaborates: 

As a child grows up, the role of father is 

carried on by teachers and others in authority; 

their injunctions and prohibitions remain 
powerful in the ego-ideal and continue, in 

the form of conscience, to exercise the 

moral censorship. The tension between 

the demands of conscience and the actual 

performances of the ego is experienced 

as a sense of guilt. Social feelings 

rest on identification with other people, 

on the basis of having the same ego-ideal 

ea Zh 

According to Freud, the height of moral growth 
is achieved when the conscious intellect or the ego 


dominates the unconscious id and superego. The 


morally mature person, while being cognizant of his 
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own needs and limitations freely chooses to behave 
in accord with societal rules and standards (Freud, 
EOGZ). 

The research generated by Freud's theory has 
concentrated on the study of guilt in transgression. 
Evidence of guilt, i.e. of self-punitive and self- 
critical reactions, has generally been interpreted 
as an indicator of internalized moral standards and 
superego development. Since this line of research 
is not pertinent to the present study, these studies 
will not be reviewed here. The reader is referred 


to Kohlberg’ (1963) for a review of this topic. 


Moral Development According to the Behavioristic 
Learning Theorists 


The view of moral development presented by the 
behavioristic learning theorists is based to some 
extent on the tabula rasa philosophical doctrine 
(Hoffman, 1970). These theorists view the infant 
as neither perverse nor pure but as a being who 
can be molded and shaped in either direction. 

Moral learning is similar to other learning in 
that it occurs through principles of reinforcement. 


Thus moral development occurs when parents and other 
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Significant adults positively reinforce good behaviors 
and punish or ignore bad behaviors. Positive rein- 
forcement of good behaviors cause them to become 
conditioned habitual responses which can be gener- 
alized to new situations. Punishment results in 
anxiety and the inhibition of the undesired response. 
Thus moral behavior and the "conscience" is nothing 
more than learned stimulus response associations 
formed by external rewards and punishments (Eysenck, 
1960s "far Sears 1957). 

Aronfreed (1969) posited that cultural standards 
and rules could also be internalized through observa- 
vional learning.” That-is,; the’child learns by -imi- 
tating social models and by observing the consequences 


of the behaviors of others. 


fod 


The behavioristic learning theorists have typically 


investigated moral development by studying the relation- 


ship of child-rearing practices to various behavioral 


indices of conscience such as resistance to temptation. 


A review of this body of research is not relevant to 
the study as hand and therefore will not be presented 
in this paper. The reader is referred to Kohlberg 
(1963) for a review of this research. 

Although the Freudian and the behaviorist theories 


present considerably divergent explanations of how 
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a person develops morally, their views on indicators or 
evidence of moral development are similar. Both 
theoretical perspectives describe the morally developed 
person as one who conforms behaviorally to the ethical 
standards and sanctions of society. Also, both per- 
spectives emphasize the importance of adult inter- 
vention in terms of socialization techniques to ensure 
a proper rate and level of moral development. 

The next two sections of this chapter introduce 
a different theoretical perspective, the cognitive 
developmental point of view. A discussion of the 
theories of Piaget and Kohlberg will reveal that the 
cognitive developmentalists assess moral development 
in terms of how people reason about and judge moral 


issues rather than how they behave. 


The Cognitive Developmental Approach of Jean Piaget 


Piagetian theory finds its roots in the philos- 
ophy of Rousseau, an advocate of the doctrine of in- 
nate purity. The adult, from this perspective, is 
primarily a corrupting rather than a morally uplifting 
influence in the young child's development (Hoffman, 
1970). According to Piaget, the impetus for moral 


development originates from within the child rather 
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than from adult socializing agents. In this respect, 
Piagetian theory diverges sharply from the psychoan- 
alytic and learning theories. 

Piaget introduced the cognitive developmental 
approach to the study of morality. Fundamental to 
this approach is the notion that a person's perception 
ef lrealityeis. cognitively. constructed. Piaget viewed 
the child as a type of philosopher whose primary con- 
cern was assigning structure and organization to 
his world. The child's moral philosophy was internally 
logical because it was based on cognitive structures 
Oreru bes slorseprocessing information. p-bticprovided 
the child with a consistent means of interpreting ex- 
periences and forming moral judgments. 

A second basic principle of the cognitive devel- 
opmental approach is the notion that the basic cognitive 
structures that are common to all persons evolve in 
a developmental progression from the conceptually 
simple to the conceptually complex (Rest, 1979). 
Piaget identified two distinct moral philosophies 
or levels of moral development in childhood. Disequi- 
librium caused by the interaction of increased cog- 
nitive maturity and broadened social experience stim- 


ulates the progression from the lower to the higher 
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level of moral development. 

Piaget's account of moral development is organ- 
ismic in that he viewed the child as an active par- 
ticipant in his own moral development. Both the 
action of the child on the environment as wetl as the 
action of the environment on the child creates the 
disequilibrium which compels the child to revise 
his moral philosophy. In other words, when the exist- 
ing cognitive structures no longer maintain the equi- 
librium between the child and the environment, a new 
higher order cognitive structure evolves. 

Piaget viewed the individual's respect for rules 
and his sense of justice as the heart of morality. 
Piaget (1948) stated that "all morality consists 
of a system of rules and the essence of all morality 
is to be sought for in the respect which the indi- 
vidual acquires for these rules (p. 1)." Piaget 
described the individual's sense of justice in terms 
of his concern for reciprocity and equality in human 
relations. | 

Piaget developed his views on childhood morality 
by initially studying the attitudes of Genevan :chil- 
dren towards the source, fairness and alterability 


of the rules of their childhood game of marbles. 
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To? furthervexplore thes childs thoughts on specific 
moral issues such as stealing, lying, punishment, 
responsibility and justice, Piaget turned to a less 
naturalistic method of investigation. He presented 
children with hypothetical situations and then asked 
them to evaluate the actions of the story characters. 

On the basis of his findings, Piaget proposed 
the existence of two broad levels of moral develop- 
ment preceded by an amoral stage. Piaget viewed the 
child who had not yet attained the first level of 
moral development as amoral because of his totally 
egocentric perspective. The amoral child who is gen- 
erally younger than four perceives the world as exist- 
ing only to satisfy his personal interests and de- 
Sires. 

Between the ages of four and nine the child attains 
the first level of moral development. According to 
Piaget, the child at this level has a unilateral 
respect for adults which causes him to view adult rules 
as sacred and unchangeable. This heteronomous emo- 
tional attitude is the result of two cognitive def- 
icits: egocentrism and realism. Egocentrism refers 
to the child's tendency to confuse his own perspec- 
tive with that of others. Because of this deficit, 


the child is incapable of realizing that moral values 
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are relative to various persons or ends. Realisn, 

the second cognitive deficit refers to the child's 

inability to distinguish subjective phenomena from 

objective things. Thus rules are viewed as fixed, 

external things rather than as psychosocial expect- 
ations (Kohlberg, 1963). 

The interaction of heteronomous respect for 
adults and cognitive realism results in a particular 
moral philosophy termed moral realism. Observable 
aspects of moral realism include: 1) objective respon- 
sibi Lity .-.evaluation.of an act in terms. of its, exact 
conformity to the rule and its physical consequences 
mat hemetnanein terms, of a toointents. 2). inflexibility 
or unchangeability of rules; 3) absolutes of value - 
the child believes that everyone shares the same judg- 
ment of an act; 4) moral wrongness defined by sanc- 
tions - the child believes that because an act is 
punished it must be wrong; and 5) duty defined as 
obedience to authority. The moral realist's sense 
of justice is characterized by: 1) ignoring of reci- 
procity in defining obligations; 2) expiative justice 
belief in severe punishment which is arbitrary in 
that it is not related to the crime; 3) immanent 
justice - the belief that physical accidents or mis- 


fortunes which follow a misdeed are willed by God, 
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fate, or some inanimate object; 4) belief in collective 
responsibility; 5) punishment by authority; 6) fa- 
vyoOCTGlcm by autnority in distriputines goods (Konlbere, 
a OD ie 

Increased peer group interaction and coopera- 
tion, decreased adult constraint, and the qualitative 
intellectual changes associated with increased age 
cause a state of disequilibrium in the child's moral 
outlook. This disequilibrium compels the child to 
reassess and change the cognitive structures underly- 
ing his moral philosophy. Thus a more advanced quali- 
tatively different level of moral development marked 
by mutual respect towards others and an autonomous 
regard for rules emerges. At this level termed moral 
Subjectivity, rules are no longer viewed as fixed 
and eternal but are regarded as the product of group 
cooperation. The child at this level also gains the 
cognitive ability to differentiate his own perspec- 
tive from that of others. Observable characteristics 
of the level of moral subjectivity include: 1) inten- 
tionalism; 2) flexibility or changeability of rules; 
3) relativism of values - the realization that not 
all people share the same perspective on the judgment 
of an act; 4) moral judgments made independantly 
of sanctions; 5) duty being defined in terms of 


conformity and expectations of peers or equals. 
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The autonomous child's sense of justice is char- 
acterized by the following aspects: 1) defining 
obligation in terms of contractual rights; 2) res- 
titutive justice - belief in restitution to the vic- 
BUM pees Punaturali sthic hcausadi ty ict) belbef sin cindi- 
vidual responsibility; 5) belief in punishment by 
reciprocal retaliation from the victim; 6) imparti- 
ality or distributive justice (Kohlberg, 1963). 

Much of the research generated by Piagetian 
theory will be reviewed in a later section of this 
chapter. 

A comparison of the Piagetian view of moral de- 
velopment with that of the Freudian and the learning 
theorists reveals some commonalities as well as dif- 
HeERGNCES « 

Though their philosophical starting points are 
different, both Freud and Piaget view the child from 
infancy up to the age of three or four as amoral and 
totally egocentric. Conscience or internalized prin- 
ciples are at this point in time still non-existent. 
Freud posited that the amoral stage ends with the de- 
velopment of the superego whereas Piaget accounted 
for the acquisition of morality with the emergence 


of a new philosophical outlook termed moral realism. 
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POtimeuneOr sc tcumaincained that athe childeatethis first 
level of moral development internalizes principles 

Orem le put tOmUnmbyRauLiIOnLoy 1leures.— bo thetheorists 
perceive the child at this level as looking to 

others for norms for his own actions. Social con- 
formity and adherence to external rules are of prime 
importance in the child's thinking. 

The second stage of moral development according 
to Freud and Piaget describes the height of moral 
development. Once a person has developed a healthy 
ego and has reached the stage of moral subjectivity, 
he uses reason and internalized principles originating 
out of his own experience to make moral judgments. 

The Freudian, Piagetian and behavioristic theories 
present conflicting explanations as to what factors 
cause moral development to occur. Freud attributes 
moral growth to the continual movement of the libido; 
Piaget attributes it to the disequilibrium caused ‘by 
cognitive growth and increased social experience; and 
the behaviorists view positive and negative reinforce- 
ment as the prime shapers of morality. 

The Freudian and behavioristic positions agree 
that the morally developed person is one who conforms 
behaviorally to the ethical standards and sanctions 


of society. Piagetian theory diverges from this 
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DOSTULOMaArOe Loa EetceLOCUSES LON Lhe vs tructuresor moral 
reasoning rather than the content of overt behavioral 
responses. 

Also, in contrast to the Freudian and behavior- 
istic perspectives, Piaget viewed the impetus for 
moral development as originating from within tle child 
aceauresullaGiacnti d-—-childginteractionssrather, than 
from adult socializing agents. While Piaget empha- 
sizes the importance of peer interaction, he does not 


negate the possible role of child-rearing practices 


as a help or a hindrance to moral development. Accord- 


ing to Piaget, authoritarian approaches help solidify 


the young child's natural orientation toward heter- 
onomy, whereas egalitarian child-rearing practices 

increase the chances of the emergence of moral au- 

tomomy. Piaget (1948) states: 


In order to remove all traces of moral realism 
one must place oneself on the child's own 
level, and give him a feeling of equality by 
laying stress on one's own obligations and 
one's own deficiencies. In the sphere of 
clumsiness and of untidiness in general 
(putting away toys, personal cleanliness, 
CLCa a ities Oboe) neciel ethene OU Sees 
obligations that are so secondary for moral 
theory Duty SsOeatleimportvanturingdar hy ite 
(perhaps nine-tenths of the commands given 

to children relate to these material questions) 
it is quite easy to draw attention to one's 
own needs, one's own blunders, and to point 
out their consequences, thus creating an 
atmosphere of mutual help and understanding. 
Tpethiseway sohes chit lauwiilt find.himselt in 
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the presence, not of a system of commands 

requiring ritualistic and external obedience, 

but of a system of social relations such that 

everyone does his best to obey the same obli- 

gations, and does so out of mutual respect 

(oaks BRGY 

The next section of this chapter will present a 
summary of Kohlberg's moral developmental model. Since 
Kohlberg's theory originates out of Piaget's theory, 
it can be compared to the Freudian and learning theories 
in virtually the same manner as was just done with the 
Piagetian theory. Rather than repeating this informa- 
Tron, une Next section of this chapter will close with 


a discussion of how Piaget's and Kohlberg's theories 


differ. 


Kohlberg's Extension of Piagetian Theory 
Kohlberg (1967, 1969) accepted the basic cog- 


nitive developmental theoretical stance, but deviated 
to a certain extent from the substance of Piagetian 
theory. 

While Piaget had focused his research on the 
moral judgments of children between the ages of six 
and eleven, Kohlberg studied the thinking of subjects 
up till the age of sixteen. He presented his subjects 
with hypothetical moral dilemmas in which conformity 


to laws, rules or the commands of an authority figure 
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conflicted with meeting the needs or ensuring the well- 
being of other persons. By asking his subjects to 
resolve this dilemma, Kohlberg placed them in a con- 
PlLie+-siluation.—His-main—purpose—in-doinge~so-was 

to determine how the subjects reasoned about, defined 
and resolved the dilemma rather than which particular 
action alternative they selected. 

Kohlberg found that although subjects at various 
ages might make the same moral choice response, the 
reasoning behind their responses was often qualita- 
tively different. He found it necessary to posit six 
distinct stages of moral development in order to ade- 
quately describe the kinds of reasoning produced by 
the subjects. Furthermore, Kohlberg postulated that 
these six stages which could be divided into three 
levels, formed a universal, invariant sequence of 
development. 

Table 1 depicts Kohlberg'’s levels and stages of 
moral development. 

Much of the research generated by Kohlberg's the- 
ory has attempted to examine the stage propertiss 
of moral judgment making. Some of this research 
which is relevant to the present study will be reviewed 


in a later section of this paper. , See Rest (1979) 
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TABLE 1 


KOHLBERG'S LEVELS AND STAGES OF 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


Moral value resides in external, quasi- 

phys tceamenappenings*minibadgacta;eoririn 

quasi-physical needs rather than. in. 

persons and standards. 
Stage 1: Obedience and punishment 
orientation. Egocentric deference 
to superior power or prestige,or a 
trouble avoiding set. Objective 
responsibility. 
Stage 2: Naively egoistic orien- 
tationeatRigntgaction isathatmin-= 
strumentally satisfying the self's 
needs and occasionally others'. 
Awareness of relativism of value 
to each actor's needs and perspec- 
tive. Naive egalitarianism and 
orientation to exchange and reci- 
EOC Ly. 

Moral value resides in performing good 

or right roles, in maintaining the con- 

ventional order and the expectancies 

of others. 
Stage 3: Good-boy orientation. 
Orientation to approval and to pleas- 
ing and helping others. Conformity 
to stereotypical images of majority 
or natural role behaviour, and judg- 
ment by intentions. 
Stage 4: Authority and social-order 
maintaining orientation. Orientation 
to ‘doing duty" and to showing respect 
for authority and maintaining the 
given social order for its own sake. 
Regard for earned expectations of 
others. 


Level Ili Moral value resides in conformity by the 


self to shared or shareable standards, 
GCights om duties. 
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Table 1 - Continued 


Stage 5: Contractual legalistic orien- 
GatrOn.) NRECOSNItLLON Of al arbatrary 
element or starting point in rules 

or expectations for the sake of 
agreement. Duty defined in terms 

of contract, general avoidance of 
ViLOvetlOnsOte LNG Wwilleor rights of 
others, and majority will and welfare. 
Stage 6: ~Conscience or principle 
OrzentatlOn. —sOrlenvacion nov only 

to actually ordained social rules 

DULL. COM ULINCl ples of choice involving 
appeal to logical universality and 
consistency. Orientation to conscience 
as a directing agent and to mutual 
respect and trust. 


Source: Kohlberg,—1967 (p..171). 
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for a comprehensive review of this body of research. 
Kohlberg's stage 1 resembles Piaget's heterono- 
mous stage in that moral culpability is based on the 
presence or absence of obedience and punishment. 
The two theorists do however provide different theoret- 
ical explanations for the motivational basis of the 
child's punishment and obedience orientation. Piaget 
maintained that the child has a deep respect for 
adult authority and because he feels incapable of mak- 
ing independant judgments, he relies on adult rules 
and commands to demarcate right from wrong. The child 
focuses on punishment only because it indicates the 
parental view of the severity of the transgression. 
Kohlberg dismisses the notion of the young child's 
deep unilateral respect for adults. 2 HEE GEEsEAG that 
young children merely concede to adult sanctions be- 
cause they recognize that adults are more powerful 
than children. That the young child defines wrong 
in terms of the punitive consequences of an act only 
reflects a self-centered desire to avoid punishment 
rather than respect for adult sanctions. The type 
of responses which according to Piaget indicated 
unilateral respect for adults are interpreted by 


Kohlberg as merely indicating cognitive immaturity 
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and a complete lack of any concept of rules. In 
Kohlberg's model, elements of heteronomous respect 
for authority and rules become prominent at the third 
and fourth stages. 

Kohlberg's stage 2 is similar to Piaget's auton- 
omous stage particularly with regards to relativism 
of value. The child begins to realize that not all 
people share the same perspective on the judgment 
of an act.) Naive -conceptions.of reciprocity. and 
exchange are also noted. That ig the child begins 
to believe it is possible to ignore the label or phys- 
ical consequences of an act if the act is instrumental 
in serving a need. The child gains the ability to 
consider the needs of self and sometimes the needs 
of significant others when making a moral judgment. 

In spite of these similarities, it is evident 
that Piaget attributes a far higher level of moral 
development to children of the ten to twelve year 
old age group than does Kohlberg. Kohlberg maintains 
that moral judgment making at his stage 2 still occurs 
in reference to external and physical events, objects 
or needs rather than in terms of social conventions 
or internal standards. Kohlberg postulated that full 


autonomous morality (as defined by Piaget) is only 
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achieved as the child progresses through the last 
three stages of his moral developmental model, 

Kohlberg also differs from Piaget in that he 
views participation in all groups - even those which 
include adults - as an impetus for moral growth. 
Close interaction with adults provides the child with 
the opportunity of taking the perspective of the au- 
thority figure. This experience gives the child a 
greater appreciation for the role of authority in the 
maintenance of the social order. 

In summary, considerable overlap between Piaget's 
two stages of moral development and Kohlberg's six 
stages was noted. Aspects of Piaget's heteronomy 
can be found in Kohlbergs stages one through four 
and aspects of Piaget's autonomy are evident in Kohl- 
Peto uces ta ces stwoe UnNrourn six (Hotiman, 1970) 
Several other theoretical differences were noted. 
Piaget posited the notion of unilateral respect for 
adults in the heteronomous stage whereas Kohlberg dis- 
missed this notion. Also, Kohlberg recognized adult- 
child interactions as an important impetus for moral 
growth whereas Piaget viewed child-child interactions 
as the sole catalyst for moral development. 


The purpose of the next section of this chapter 
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is to present an overview of Heider's (1958) views 

on the attribution of responsibility, a process funda- 
mental to moral judgment making. Heider's levels 

of responsibility will be compared to Piaget's levels 
of moral development. Heider's Leo r ye wiles dic— 
cussed because it makes several conceptual distinctions 
not evident in Piagetian theory. Of particular rel- 
€vance to the present study is Heider's distinction 
between justifiable and purposeful transgressions, 

a distinction alluded to DyePilaset,. but. not elearly 


defined by him. 


Heider's Views on the Attribution of Responsibilit 
te uttion of Responsibility 


Concepts included in the Piagetian theory of 
moral development can also be found iheboit Zenedar: s 
(1958) views on the attribution of mesons 1 ba haiscy.. 
Heider's perspective on how people attribute respon- 
sibility for events is but a part of his broader 
theory of naive psychology... Naive psychology professes 
to provide a systematic analysis of the interpersonal 
events that oceur in everyday life. Heider analyzed 
Phenomena such as how a person thinks and feels 
about other persons and how a person reacts to the 


behaviors of others. 
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Heider viewed inferring causality or, as he termed 
it, making a causal analysis, as fundamental to the at- 
tribution of responsibility. Heider believed that the 
individual engages in causal analysis for the purpose 
of bringing order and meaning into an otherwise cha- 
otic world. 

In a causal analysis, the cause of a particu- 
lar action can be attributed to either personal or 
environmental causes. If the attribution is designated 
as personal, the observer goes on to assess whether 
or not the act was intentional. Where the act is deeme 
intentional, the observer seeks out the nature of the 
actor's motive. Depending on the nature of the obtaine 
information, the observer might make judgments as 
to the dispositional properties or Personality traits 
of the actor. In any event, once a person is able to 
explain an event in terms of tl motivations and/or 
dispositional properties of the actor, he feels ‘con- 
tent in his understanding of why the act happened. 
Events which might otherwise have seemed arbi trary 
and unpredictable are understood through this process. 

Heider postulated five possible levels of con- 
ceptualizing and attributing responsibidity= for*an act, 


Heider (1958) viewed these five levels as "successive 
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stages in which attribution to the person decreases 

and attribution to the environment increases (p. 113).” 
According to Heider, the five levels delineate the 
transition from a primitive mode of thinking to a 
higher more sophisticated mode of thinking. A de- 
scription of each of Heider's five levels of respon- 
aibility will now be presented. 

1)® Global association.  This* level reflects a very 
primitive mode of thinking in that the person is held 
responsible for any effect that is in any way connected 
with him. For example, a person may be held respon- 
Sible for the misdeeds of his ancestors. This level 
corresponds to the Piagetian notion of collective 
responsibility in the heteronomous stage of moral 
development. 

2) Extended commission. At this level anything caused 
by the person is ascribed to him. Intentions or 
motives are irrelevent here. The person is judged 
according to the actual results of what he does. This 
level corresponds to the Piagetian notion of objective 
responsibility in the heteronomous stage of moral de- 
velopment. 

3) Careless commission. At this level the individual 
is held responsible for any effect that he might have 


forseen. When the person's stupidity, negligence 
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or moral weakness cloud his ability to forsee the 
outcome of his actions, he is still held responsible 
because he should have known better. 

1) Purposeful commission. Here the person is held 
responsible only if he intended to accomplish the 
20510 ..uThiswl evel. corresponds to the Piagetian 
concept of subjective responsibility which is an 
observable characteristic of the moral subjectivity 
Stage. 

5) eJustifiaple commission. While personal causality 
(intention and aDLLiLy ris apparent, some of the respon- 
Sibility for the act is shared with the environment 
because the motive behind the act finds its source in 
the environment. Misdeeds committed under duress or 
necessity as opposed to those that are premeditated 
fall into this category (Heider, 1958). 

Heider's five levels of responsibility can be 
viewed as an expansion and a refinement of the Piagetian 
CONCE MELONI Gt athe ob jective/subjective transition. 
Like Piaget, Heider assumes that his levels reflect 
underlying cognitive processes which to some extent 
determine the level of Sophistication at which people 
can attribute responsibility. Thus, Heider's levels 
can be viewed as falling into a developmental sequence 


in the same manner as do the Piagetian levels of 
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objective and subjective responsibility. 

In his research, Piaget often used stories in 
which he assumed he was contrasting acts of purpose- 
ful commission with acts of extended commission. 
Karniol (1978) demonstrates however, that Piaget 
often confused purposeful commission with careless 
commission. For example, while the first story in the 
following widely used story-pair (Piaget, 1948) clearly 
indicates extended commission, the second story could 
be interpreted as representing either careless or 
purposeful commission. 


A little boy who is called John is in his 
room. He is called to dinner. He goes into 
the dining room. But behind the door there 
was a chair, and on the chair there was a ‘tray 
Wr nel omCUDS On 4,.b..),00nn couldn't have known 
that there was all this behind the door. He 
goes in, the door knocks against the tray, 
bang go the fifteen cups and they all get 
broken! 

Once there was a little boy whose name 
was Henry. One day when his mother was out 
he tried to get some jam out of the cup- 
Hoard seenewc limped UD, Ofimto. a Chaireand 
stretched out his arm. But the jam was too 
high up and he couldn't reach it and have 
any. But while he was trying to get it he 
knocked over a cup. The cup fell down and 
DEOKe (Dit) Ge. 


ltisiclears that. John sarees irs so LOrvedould 
not have known that a tray with fifteen cups was on a 
chair right behind the door. Attributing responsi- 
bility to John for the damage incurred should therefore 
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definitely be a level two judgment. While Henry in 
story two did not anticipate the damage incurred, it 
could have been forseen. Using Heiderian criteria 
this story would assess recognition of the third level 
of responsibility or careless commission. Piaget 
however, assumes it assesses purposeful commission 
because the child's primary intent in the story is 
negative. The problem here is that the act of damage 
is accidental and therefore not directly related to 
the primary intent of the actor. 

Heider's fifth-level of responsibility appears 
to represent a more sophisticated level of thinking 
than that described in Piaget's subjective responsi- 
bility level. Heider's fourth level, the subjective 
responsibility level requires recognition of intention- 
ality before the attribution of responsibility can 
be made. At level five however, the individual must also 
evaluate the different motives which might under- 
byes EGei My TOs Lact ee Lie out OUTCuL Naty bal tuo tect he 
motive for the act finds its source in the environ- 
ment, less responsibility is attributed to the per- 
son for part of the responsibility must be attributed 
to the environment. 


Research pertaining to the development of the 
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ability to distinguish purposeful commission from 
justifiable commission will be presented and discussed 


iia latersectuion of this chapter. 


Summary and Discussion 


The preceding sections of this chapter have pre- 
sented an overview of the main theoretical perspectives 
on moral development. Since the present study tests 
several hypotheses generated by Piagetian theory, 
Special emphasis was placed on comparing each theory 
presented with the Piagetian perspective. The sig- 
nificant points of comparison will now be reviewed 
and discussed. 

The main factor which distinguishes the cognitive 
developmental approach to moral development from that 
of the Freudian and behavioristic orientations in- 
volves the means of assessing moral development. 
Cognitive developmentalists assess moral development 
in terms of how people reason about and judge moral 
issues whereas Freudians and behaviorists view the 
extent to which people conform behaviorally to the 
ethical standards and rules of society as an indicator 
of moral maturity. Stated in another way, the cog- 
nitive developmentalists analyze the structure of 


moral reasoning whereas the Freudians and the 
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behaviorists measure the moral content of overt 
behavioral responses. 

The Freudian, behavioristic and cognitive develop- 
mental theories also present quite divergent explana- 
tions as to what factors cause moral development to 
occur. Freudians attribute moral growth to the con- 
tinual movement of the libido; and the cognitive 
developmentalists attribute it to the disequilibrium 
caused by cognitive growth and increased social ex- 
perience. 

The different perspectives also attribute various 
levels of importance to the role of the adult in the 
moral development of the child. The Freudians and 
the behaviorists view the adult as extremely important 
in the process of moral development. Freudians be- 
lieve that the development of the conscience and the 
superego cannot occur without the beesencesoh saustrong 
adult figure who admonishes the child for his wrong- 
doings. Learning theorists also view adults as the 
prime shapers of moral development because of their 
power as reinforcement agents. 

In contrast to the positions of the Freudians 
and the behaviorists, the cognitive developmentalists 
place considerably less emphasis on the role of the 
adult in the moral development of the child. Piaget 


viewed the main impetus for moral development as 
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originating from within the child as a result of 
child-child interactions. Piaget believed that while 
adults did not contribute to the moral development 
process through direct intervention, their approach 
to child-rearing could to a certain limited extent 
help or hinder moral growth. Kohlberg's stance on this 
issue was slightly more moderate +han that of Piaget. 
Although he placed a heavy emphasis on the need for 
child-child interaction, Kohlberg also viewed adult- 
child interaction as an impetus for moral growth 
especially when it provided the child with the 
opportunity of taking on the perspective of an EULNOriucy 
figure. 

several striking similarities can be noted in 
the stage progression proposed by the various moral 
development models. The theoretical positions of 
Freud, Piaget and Kohlberg all view the child as 
moving from a completely amoral stage to a level char- 
acterized by obedience to external rules and authority . 
The height of moral development eccording tow aia) three 
theories is achieved when the person bases his moral 
evaluations on reason and internalized principles 
which have originated. out of his own experience. 


Kohlberg’s theory ditters from=Piaget''S* in’ that 
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it posits six distinct Stages of moral reasoning as 
opposed to the>two presented by Piaget's theory. 
Aspects of Piaget's heteronomous stage can be found in 
Kohlberg's stages one through four. Aspects of Piaget's 
autonomous level can be found in Kohlberg's stages 
two through six. Piaget's theory attributes a far 
higher level of moral development to children of the- 
ten to twelve age group than does Kohlberg’s theory. 
The two theories also differ with BeSveCisetOmtherr 
views on the motivational basis of the young!child's 
orientation to obedience and punishment. The Piagetian 
position is that the child focuses on punishment 
and obedience because of an attitude of heteronomous 
respect towards adults and their moral commandments. 
Kohlberg's theory dismisses this notion and attributes 
the child's punishment and obedience orientation to 
a realistic-hedonistic desire to avoid the shame and 
punishment of transgression. 
Though Heider's perspective on the attribution 
of responsibility cannot be classified as a moral 
judgmental theory per se, it is relevant to the present 
study in that it makes several conceptual distinctions 
not evident in Piaget's theory. According to Heider 
a person may be held responsible to an outcome be- 


cause of global association, extended commission, 
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careless commission, purposeful commission or justi- 
fiable commission. Heider's global association and 
extended commission levels correspond with the Pia- 
getian, notion of objective responsibility. Heider's 
purposeful commission corresponds with the Piagetian 
concept of subjective responsibility. By including 
two new levels of responsibility (careless commission 
and justifiable commission) Heider's hierarchy offers 
both an extension and a refinement of the Piagetian 
conception of the objective/subjective transition. 

Of particular relevance to the present study 
is Heider's distinction between justifiable and pur- 
poseful commission, a distinction alluded to by Pia- 
get but not clearly defined by him. At the purpode. 
ful ‘commission level full responsi oil tyeic accuributed 
to the person if he intended to accomplish the aeurOr, 
whereas at the justifiable level, even though intention- 
ality is evident, some of the BespOnsiDVlaGyeroOrmune 
act is attributed to the environment. Responsibility 
is shared with the environment because the motive 
behind the act finds its source in the environment. 
By proposing the distinction between purposeful com- 
mission and justifiable commission, Heider provides +a 


Sound conceptual framework from which one can investigate 
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the child's ability to differentiate intentional 
transgressive acts from transgressive acts which can 


be justified because of extenuating circumstances. 


Variables Related to Moral Judgment Making 


This section presents some of the early moral de- 
velopment studies as well as much of the research which 
has attempted to replicate Piaget's-findings.- While 
many of these studies do not pertain directilyna tog the 
aspects of moral development under investigation in 
the present study, they are relevant to the present 
discussion in that they present data concerning the 
possible effects of variables such as soctalgcilass* 
culture, intelligence, religion, child-rearing practices, 
Sex and age on moral judgment making. The studies 
will be presented in chronological order. A summary 
and discussion of the findings will conclude the 
section. 

Harrower (1934) used Piaget's research methodology 
to examine the moral reasoning of English children of 
two different socioeconomic levels. He found that 
children who were of low socioeconomic status held 
views regarding punishment and cheating which were simi- 
lar to those of the disadvantaged Genevan children 


studied by Piaget. However, even the six and seven 
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year old children of well-to-do families responded 
maturely to the moral problems. Harrower concluded 
that either Piaget's stages were not universal or that 
within certain environments, stage progression could 
be accelerated. 

Abel (1941) employed the Piagetian research 
paradigm in a study of the moral judgments of ninety- 
four mentally handicapped white girls. The chrono- 
logical ages of the girls ranged from fifteen to 
twenty-one years whereas their mental ages.e Sisto 
eleven, were equivalent to the chronological age 
range studied by Piaget. Abel found that while the 
belief in retributive punishment decreased as mental 
age increased, belief in immanent punishment was unaf- 
fected by mental age. The types of moral judgments 
made by the subjects seemed to be more influenced 
by their living arrangements than by their mental 
ages. Moral realism was much more prevalent in 
institutionalized girls than in the errs? Living Bin 
the community. Moral realism was also more prevalent 
in those girls who had been institutionalized for 
over six years as opposed to those institutionalized 
for less than one year. Abel explains these results in 
terms of the regimentation and authoritarian 


atmosphere present in the large custodial institutions 
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for the mentally handicapped. 

MacRae (1954) questioned 244 boys ranging in 
age from five to fourteen as to the degree of parental 
authority they experienced. Questions dealt with the 
extent of parental discipline and control (ice. parental 
control over finishing homework or meeting curfews etc.) 
and the extent to which the subjects had internalized 
parental rules and controls. MacRae found no relation- 
ship between the type of moral judgment used by the 
boys and the type of parental authority they were 
reportedly exposed to. These findings should however 
be viewed with caution since the re vabrelkity sor athe data 
was dependent on the children's second hand reports 
of parental authority. 

Havighurst and Neugarten (1955) studied the moral 
and emotional development of 902 American Indian chil- 
dren. The subjects came from six Indian tribes and 
ranged in age from six to eighteen Veaxns «i slne: an 
vestigators found an increase or no change in the be- 
lief in immanent justice with age. Heteronomous atti- 
tudes towards the changeability of rules were also 
noted. Within three of the tribes these attitudés 
were maintained at all age levels whereas within the 


other three tribes some growth towards autonomous 
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thinking was noted with increased age. These find- 
ings are consistent with Piaget's hypotheses concerning 
children in primitive societies. Piaget believed 
that children of primitive cultures became more vanky=e Wal 
in their moral ideas as they grew older because of the 
increased moral constraint Ot mbneis jcoulture. 

Jahoda (1958) investigated immanent justice in 
120 West African children from Accra, Ghana. The 
subjects ranged in age from approximately six years 
to eighteen years and attended either primary or 
middle school. She found no Significant sex differences 
in the subjects' responses. ALSO, wCOntranyetou the 
findings of Havighurst and Neugarten (1955) there 
was a decrease in the belief in immanent punishment 
with age. Jahoda concluded that Piaget's views about 
immanent justice in primitive societies rest on 
questionable assumptions. Jahoda's main criticism of 
the Piagetian view was that it utilizes simphicgLic, 
unrealistic models of what constitutes a joraenteiglaen atte 
or modern society. Jahoda points out that the amount 
of constraint experienced by an adult member of a 
particular culture is difficult to measure and all 
other memebers of the culture may not experience 


equal levels on const Ga inhaesA lao, many contemporary 
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social scientists would disagree over the criteria 
Dy whieh one, judges a society to be primitive or 
modern. 

Delores Durkin investigated the child’s concepts 
of justice through several studies. The first study 
(1959a) investigated the effects of age and intelligence 
on the child's acceptance of reciprocity when judging 
PheractiONs Otner whan pnysclal acoression ive. steal— 
ing and damaging property). The sample was comprised 
of 101 Midwestern students who were in the second, 
fifth or eighth grades. Durkin reports that, contrary 
to Piaget's findings, acceptance of reciprocity de- 
creased with age. Also, no relationship between accep- 
tance of reciprocity and level of intelligence was 
noted. 

Durkin (1960) investigated possible sex differences 
in children's conceptions of justice. She presented 
190 subjects of lower and middle class socioeconomic 
status with hypothetical stories involving physical 
or verbal aggression. There were no sex differences 
in «Children S Conceptions Of jus tLico= ay ary od = tne 
three grade levels tested. 

Boehm (1962a) examined the effects of age, ™“intelli- 


gence and socioeconomic status on moral judgment 
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making. Two hundred and thirty-seven boys and eee Ss 
between the ages of six and nine were presented with 
Piagetian-type stories. She found that academically 
gifted students showed Signs of subjective respon- 
Sibility sooner than children of average intelligence. 
Also, upper middle class children were found to be more 
mature than working class children. Piaget's claims 
for age differences in moral judgment making were 
Substantiated. 

Boehm and Nass (1962) also used Piaget's clinical 
method to assess the effects of age and socioeconomic 
status on moral judgment making. One hundred and 
sixty children, ages six to twelve, from working 
class or middle class backgrounds were assessed. The 
Boehm (1962a) results were not replicated. The authors 
attribute their findings to the fact that the work- 
ing class children in the Boehm and Nass (1962) study 
came from 'mixed' areas rather than slum areas. 

The authors suggest that exposure to middle class 
influences may have had a morallynupliftings effect 

on the working class children. Significant develop- 
mental differences similar to those reported by Piaget 
were noted between the under nine and over nine age 


groups. There were no significant sex differences 
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either within age ZlOuUpSs, (OF within tclacsses: 

Boehm (1962b) investigated several aspects of 
moral judgment in 222 Brooklyn children who were at- 
tending either parochial or public schools. The Sub- 
jects ranged in age from six years to nine years. 

The children's views regarding intentionality, indepen- 
dence from adults and peer reciprocity were assessed. 
In all areas, parochial students, regardless of socio- 
economic status or intelligence, made more mature moral 
judgments at an earlier age than did publ perrschool: 
children. Several observations regarding the ability 
to make intention-based judgments were noted. Academ- 
ically gifted upper middle class children in both types 
of schools made more mature judgments at an earlier 

age than) their counterparts of average intelligence 

or than working class children of either level of in- 
tells sence amrA a0,dei mn soub lic Schools, aeademically 
gifted working class children responded more maturely 
than their counterparts of average intelligence. This 
pattern was not found in the Catholic parochial schools 
where differences due to levels of intelligence within 
the working class group favored the child of average 
intelligence. 

Johnson (1962) investigated the reliability and 


construct validity of the following aspects of moral 
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judgment: immanent justice, objective versus subjective 
responsibility, retribution and expiation versus res- 
titution and reciprocity, the efficacy of severe 
punishment and communicable. responsibility. A moral 
judgment test composed of questions and stories modelled 
after those devised by Piaget was administered to 807 
Midwestern children in grades five theough eleven. 
Johnson summarizes his findings as follows: 


Phegrelivabi lityeotAthe entire mona judgment 
Scale was approximately .60 at each age level. 
Correlations between moral judgment responses 
revealed far more positive and significant cor- 
relations than might be expected by chance. 
Responses within moral judgment areas 

(e.g. immanent justice) were nearly always 
positively and significantly correlated. 
Correlations of the number of mature responses 
in the various areas of moral judgment 

Showed response tendencies in the areas of 
moral realism, retributive vs restitution 

and the efficacy of severe punishment to be 
rather closely related, while responses to 
questions involving communicable respon- 
sibility were essentially unrelated to other 
response tendencies (p. 353). 


Johnson's data suggested the existence of a two factor 
model of moral judgment. The first and most compre - 
hensive factor included the following aspects of moral 
judgment: moral realism versus moral subjectivity; 
retribution versus restitution; and expliative versus 
reciprocal punishment. The second factor described 


the notion of collective versus individual responsibility. 
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Whiteman and Kozier (1964) investigated the usage 
of intentionality concepts in the moral judgments 
of l7 > pubiwe “schoolchildren rangine invager trom 
seven years to twelve years. Their findings indicated 
that the ability to make the more mature intentionality 
based judgments was a function of increased age and 
increased intelligence at each age level. Mature 
moral judgment was unrelated to personality character- 
istics as rated by teachers, sex of Subject, attendance 
at Sunday School or membership in scouting organiza-. 
tions. 

Kohlberg (1969) reviewed data which suggested 
intelligence is a requisite but not sufficient condition 
for achieving higher levels of moral development. 

He reported a curvilinear relationship between 1I.Q 

and moral maturity. A linear relationship (r=.53) 

was found in the below average group whereas no re- 
lationship (r=.16) was present between the two measures 
in the above average group, Thus, although children 
of below average intelligence were likely to also 

be below average in moral maturity, children of above 
average intelligence were equally likely to evidence 

a low or high level of maral maturity. Furthermore, 
Since moral growth continues well into adulthood 


whereas general intellectual maturity does not, the 
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correlation between the two measures declined with 
age. Kohlberg concluded that while I.Q. was an impor- 
Lant factor.,in moral development, other factors such 
as social experience were of equal or greater impor- 
tance. 

Armsby (1971) presented Catholic and public school 
children (240 in total) ranging in 226 HCOMESi xX wears 
to ten years with a battery of story-pairs devised 
to measure the usage of intentionality concepts in 
moral judgment. He found that a higher percentage 
of Catholic school children made intentionality based 
judgments in response to the Piagetian stories which 
stressed obedience. However, there was no Sleniticant 
difference between the percentage of Catholic and 
public school” children who voiced intentionality 
based judgments in response to revised Stories where 
obedience was not stressed. Armsby (1971) suggested that 
"the greater emphasis on obedience and the authoritarian 
approach to education in the Catholic schools sensitized 
the Catholic school children to make judgments in 
terms of whether the child was obeying his mother or not 
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Summary and Discussion 


A summary of the findings of the studies which 
have attempted to examine the effects of variables 
such as social class, intelligence, culture, child 
rearing practices, sex and age on moral judgment 
making will now be presented. 

The three studies (Boehm, 1962a; Boehm and Nass, 
1962; and Harrower, 1934) which have examined the 
effects of social class on moral judgment making 
peport conflicting windings -voth Harrower (1934) 
and Boehm (1962a) report upper middle-class children 
to be more advanced in their moral judgments than lower 
or working class children. However, Boehm and Nags 
(1962) did not replicate these findings. The suggestion 
that lower class children evidence more mature moral 
judgments when exposed to middle class influences is 
plausible but has not been substantiated by research. 

Contradictory findings were also reported with 
regards to effects of intellectual level on moral 
judgment making. Two studies (Boehm, 1962a; and 
Whiteman and Kozier, 1964) report that intellectually 
gifted students use subjective responsibility coneeptions 
earlier and more often than children of average intel- 


ligence. Durkin (1959) however found no relationship 
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between the acceptance of MEG PrOCa ty ass] justice 
principle and level of intelligence. Abel (1941) 

found that, among mental retardates, belief in 
retributive punishment decreased as mental age increased 
whereas belief in immanent justice appeared to be 
unaffected by increased mental age. Kohlberg (1969) 
found intelligence to be a factor in the moral judg- 
ments of the mentally handicapped but not in the judg- 
ments of the intellectually gifted group. 

On the basis of these findings, it could be ar- 
gued that level of intelligence is a factor in cer- 
tain aspects of moral development but not in others. 
The studies just reviewed suggest that whilé inte- 
lectual level affects the ability to use Sub jective 
responsibility concepts, it does not affect views 
regarding immanent justice. Findings regarding the 
effects of intellectual level on the usage of retrib- 
utive versus reciprocal punishments are mixed. 

It would aiso be reasonable to argue that one 
cannot measure the effects of intellectual level on 
judgment making in isolation. Support for this argu- 
ment is gained from the Boehm (1962b) study which re- 
ported a significant interaction between intellectual 


level, socioeconomic status and type of schooling 
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(parochial versus public). She found that academi- 
cally gifted upper middle class students in both types 
of schools scored higher at an earlier age Schan their 
counterparts of average intelligence or than working 
class students of either level of intelligence. Also, 
in public schools, academically gifted working class 
students responded more maturely than-their counterparts 
of average intelligence. This pattern was not found 
in the parochial schools where differences due to 
levels of intelligence within the working class groups 
favored the child of average intelligence. 

Cultural differences in moral judgment making were 
also noted. In a study of the moral judgments of 
American Indian children, Havighurst and Neugarten (1955) 
found an increase or no change in the belief in im- 
manent justice among older SULMECtS teal nemtnreemo. the 
Six tribes studied, increased age correlated with the 
tendency to accept rules as changeable rather than 
fixed. Jahoda (1958) found a decrease in the belief 
in immanent justice with age among west-African chil- 
dren. Because the west-African children held moral 
views which were similar to children of so-called 
"modern" societies, Jahoda concluded that Piaget's 
views regarding cultural differences in moral develop- 


ment rest on simplistic, questionable assumptions. 
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Several studies (Abel, 1941; and MacRae, 1954) 
report on the effects of authoritarian child rearing 
practices on moral development. MacRae (1954) 
found no relationship between the type of parental 
authority his subjects were exposed to and their level 
of moral development. Abel (1941) found that the 
authoritarian environments of lar ver custodialminstitu-— 
tions had a limiting effect on growth towards auton- 
omous thinking in mental retardates. 

Studies which compare the moral judgments of 
parochial school students with those of public school 
students (Armsby, 1971; and Boehm, 1962b) revealed 
that the parochial school environment may sometimes 
have a positive effect on moral development. 

Boehm (1962b) found that Catholic school students 

mature earlier in their moral judgments than their 
counterparts in the public schools. Armsby (1971) found 
that Catholic school students made the more mature 
intentionality based judgments in response to the 
Piagetian stories which stressed obedience. When 
obedience factors were minimized, the parochial and 
public school students presented equal levels of 

moral maturity. The underlying assumption upon which 


these studies were based was that since the parochial 
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school environment is more authoritarian, it is more 
likely to produce students retarded in moral develop- 
ment. In light of the obtained results, one should 
question this assumption. It is possible that other 
features of a religious education may promote moral 
development. 

None of the studies reviewed up to this pou 
reported sex differences in moral judgment making. 
A number of other studies (Berg-Cross, 19753" "Berndt and 
Berndt, "1975; “Chandler, Greenspan, and Barenboin, 
BO PST GULKing =19722 ; mebele, 19713" Rybash, Sewall, 
Roodin and Sullivan, 1975; Savitsky, Czyzewski, 
Dubord and Kaminsky, 1975; Shaw and Sulzer, 1964) 
which will be reviewed in greater detail in later 
sections of this chapter also failed to find tire rc— 
ences in the moral evaluations of males and females. 

several studies which will also be discussed 
in later sections of this Chapter did however find 
sex differences in moral judgment making. Although 
Peterson, Peterson and Finley (1974) found no sex 
differences in the overall frequency of damage based 
or intention based judgments among preschoolers and 
second graders, they did find that adult males made 
Significantly more damage based judgments than adult 


females. Leahy (1979) found that males (ages six 
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and eleven) viewed the circumstances of duress and 
lack of chronicity as more mitigating in their 
"evaluations of aggressive acts than did females. 
Also, Ferguson and Rule (1980) found that while 

the moral evaluations of children in Grades two and 
eight became less negative with age, this lessening 
of negativity was more pronounced for girls than boys. 
In summary, while the bulk of the research reports 
no sex differences in the moral evaluations of chil- 
dren and adults, a small number of studies have re- 
ported eonflictingifindings. 

In most of the studies of moral judgment reviewed 
up to this point, developmental differences consistentt 
with those predicted by Piagetian theory were noted 
(Abel, 1941; Boehm, 1962a; Boehm, 1962b; ache 
and Nass, 1962; Harrower, 1934; Jahoda, 1958; 
Johnson, 1962; Kohlberg, 1969; MacRae, 1954; and 
Whiteman and Kozier, 1964). Conflicting findings were 
noted in several studies examining the development 
of concepts of justice such as immanent justice 
(Havighurst and Beugarten, 1955; MacRae, 1954) and 
reciprocity (Durkin, 1959). Within the group of 
studies which specifically examined the transition 
from objective to subjective responsibility (Boehm, 


1962a; Boehm, 1962b;. Boehm and Nass, 1962; Johnson, 
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1962; MacRae, 1954; and Whiteman and Kozier, 1964) 
Significant positive correlations between age and 
Subjective responsibility were noted. 

In summary, the studies which have attempted to 
examine the effects of variables such as social vciass, 
intelligence, culture, child rearing practices, sex 
and age on moral development present inconclusive 
findings. When one-examines the studies which have 
specifically examined the objective to subjective 
responsibility transition, some more consistent pat- 
terns emerge. All of these studies report an increased 
pheference sfonsasubjective responsibility with age. 
Also, subjective responsibility is consistently re- 
ported to be present in children of above average 


intelligence at an earlier age. 


The Developmental Shift from Objective to 
subjective Responsibility 


The studies which have examined the develop- 
mental shift from objective to subjective responsibility 
have generally operationalized subjective responsi- 
bility in one of two ways. The majority of these 
Studies have assessed the presence of sub jective 
responsibility by examining the child's au Ishi ab yur to. 


make moral distinctions between intentional and 
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accidental acts regardless of the outcome of the act. 
These studies have typically ignored an examination 

of the development of the child's awareness of the 
variety of motivations which might instigate intentional 
26S. 10d, harm. 

A much smaller group of studies have assessed 
subjective responsibility in terms of the child's 
ability to make moral distinctions between differ- 
entially motivated intentional acts regardless of 
outcome. The present study which examines develop- 
mental differences in judgments of justified and 
Metueta piled transgressions falls within the parameters 
Of this second body, of,research. 

The research which examines the usage of intention- 
ality (accidental/intentional distinction) stems direct- 
ly from Piagetian theory. The research which assesses 
the child's awareness of differentially motivated 
intentional acts originates out of both Heider's 
and Piaget's theories. As was noted in an earlier 
section of this chapter, Piaget's conception of the 
objective to subjective responsibility transition is 
not as conceptually refined as Heider's in that it 
does not distinguish awareness of intentionality 


(accidental/intentional distinction) from awareness 
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of motive (justifiable/unjustifiable distinction). 
For this reason, the present study relies on Heider's 
views regarding the attribution of responsibility 
as well as the Piagetian notion of objective and sub- 
jective’ responsibility for thearetical direction. 

The following sections of this chapter will 
present a review of the research which has examined 
the developmental shift from objective to subjective 
responsibility. irs, isome)lof “the research which 
has assessed the development of intentionality will 
be reviewed. Then some of the studies which have 
raised methodological issues pertaining to the 
assessment of objective and subjective responsibility 
will be reviewed and discussed. Then the studies which 
have examined developmental differences in judgments 
of differentially motivated intentional acts will be 


reviewed. 


The Development of Intentionality 


The studies which have examined Oita caters 
differences in the ability to distinguish accidental 
from intentional transgressions will now be reviewed. 
An analysis of the findings of these studies will 


reveal that the transition from consequence based 
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to intention based moral judgment making is gradual 
and that between pure consequence based judgments 

and pure intention based judgments lies a stage in 
which judgments are based on both intentions and con- 
sequences. 

Piaget (1948) hypothesized that children under 
the age of nine base their moral judgments on objective 
Hes ponsi bility concepLions!.n* That as, itheys baserctheir 
evaluations on the external obvious characteristics 
of an act such as its consequences, the amount of 
damage done, or the particular label that can be 
Sivenuavon ctiebac tay if eLullying: Oristealine ee Piaget 
hypothesized that there is an increasing emphasis on 
subjective responsibility with age so that by the 
age>of nine the majority of children base their 
moral judgments on the internal or subjective processes 
im ithewactor Suchias; hismintentions) or motives’. 

The story-pairs which Piaget utilized to assess 
objective and subjective responsibility typically 
contrasted an accidental act which resulted in high 
damage with an intended misdeed which resulted in low 
damage. Piaget presented these story-pairs to approx- 
imately 100 Genevan children ranging in age from 


six to ten years. The children were asked to judge 
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which character in the story-pair was the naughtier. 
Piaget found that most six and seven year olds 

based their moral judgments completely on the objective 
outcomes of actions without taking into account 
whether or not the act was intentional. After the 

age of seven, a shift of emphasis began to take place 
so that by age nine the majority of the children based 
their judgments on the intentions of the actor rather 
than on the consequences of the act. 

Pragetesetindimgs swith regards to the develop- 
mental shift from objective to subjective responsibility 
were replicated by a number of investigators prior 
to 1970 (Boehm, 1962a; Boehm, 1962b; Boehm and Nass, 
1962; Grinder, 1964; Johnson, 1962; MacRae, 1954; 
and Whiteman and Kozier, 1964). 

After 1970, many researchers (Berg-Cross, 1975; 
Buchanan and Thompson, 1973; Chandler et eran. SOSge 
Costanzo, Coie, Grumet and Farnill, 1973; Hebble, 
1971; and Imamoglu, 1975) who were also interested in 
the development of intentionality, criticized Piaget's 
assessment procedure because it confounded intentions 
with consequences. Imamoglu (1975) states: 

Because of this simultaneous covariation of 


these two parameters, it is impossible to 
decide whether young children are unable to 
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discriminate between intentional and unin- 

tentional occurences, or whether they are 

unaware of the significance of intentions 

for moral judgments, or whether outcome is 

Simply the more salient cue for them within 

the given research paradigm (p. 39). 
Another question left unanswered because of this 
confounding was whether or not some children con- 
sidered both intentions and consequences Simultaneously 
when making moral judgments (Buchanan and Thompson, 
oe De 

Buchanan and Thompson (1973) employed a new 
methodology to assess intentionality. Twenty-four 
children in the first through the third grade were 
first classified as either objective or subjective 
on the basis of their responses to a traditional 
Piagetian story-pair. The children were then asked 
to evaluate the following four story types separately: 
high intent/low damage; high intent/high damage; 
low intent/low damage; and low intent/high damage. 
The investigators found that children who had been 
classified as moral objective in the traditional 
assessment continued to consider damage as the most 
important factor in their moral judgments. Like- 
wise, intent information continued to be the most 


important consideration in the moral judgments of 


children who had been assessed as subjective in the 
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Piagetian story-pair paradigm. However, by including 
high craltererwiaayeny emer and low intent/low damage 
story situations in the new assessment procedure, 

it became apparent that many moral objective children 
do pay attention to intent information when making 
moral judgments. A gradual change in the weightings 
given to damage and intent was noted with increased 
age. While the older children still considered 
damage information in their moral judgments, they 
placed a greater emphasis on intent information. 

The results of several studies (Berg-Cross, 1975; 
HeDOLe 771) eandmimamozlu, 1975) employing a similar 
research methodology replicate the findings reported 
by Buchanan and Thompson (1973). 

Gutkin (1972) introduced a second paradigm 
modification by devising six sets of story-pairs which 
represented all the possible pairings of the four 
single story types. Gutkin employed this new para- 
digm in a study of the moral judgments of seventy-two 
first, fifth and sixth grade students. His findings 
led him to propose a four stage developmental sequence 
in children's usage of intentionality concepts. 

At the least mature stage intentions were regarded 


as irrelevent. Story characters with varying intentions 
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were judged as equally naughty when the damage they 
caused was equal. At Stage two intentions were 
considered relevant but damage information was much 
more important. Children at this stage took intentions 
into account when damages were equal. However when 
damages and intentions varied the consequences 
were the sole basis for moral judgments. Children at 
the third stage considered intentions more important 
than damages but when intentions were held constant 
they Still judged on the basis of damages. Thus 
damages were still relevant. Hownechildrentat “the 
last stage, intentions alone were relevant; damage 
information was ignored. 

Keasey (1977b) using the revised story-pair 
paradigm found that both six and seven year olds 
used intentionality concepts more often when actions 
were attributed to themselves rather than to others 
(69% versus 40%). Seven year olds used intentionality 
concepts in both self-oriented and other-oriented 
story situations approximately two thirds of the time. 
These findings lend Support to Piaget's observations 
that young children are much more likely to make 
intention based judgments when evaluating their own 
actions as compared to evaluating the acts of others. 


According to Piaget, the young egocentric child 
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finds it easier to attend to his own internal psycho- 
logical processes because they are directly experienced. 
On the basis of the research reviewed Upton nis 
point, it can be concluded that the transition from 
consequence based to intention based moral judgment 
making is gradual in nature. Children Hgs lols foulee ane 
nine age range generally evidence the usage of some 
subjective as well as objective responsibility con- 


ceptions. 


Design Factors Affecting the Usage of Objective and 
Subjective Responsibility Conceptions 


The unconfounding of intentions and consequences 
was not the only issue raised among contemporary 
Ssnieeehlee eee of the moral development process. A 
number of investigators have examined the Ci tecrsso. 
several other design aot such as mode of present-: 
ation, order of presentation and range of consequence 
severity on the moral judgments of children. These 
Studies will now be reviewed. 

A number of investigators have examined the 
effects of mode of presentation on the Child. ogabila ty 
to make sophisticated moral judgments. Chandler et al. 
(1973) found that the majority of the seven year olds 


they tested were able to make intention based judgments 
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when the action to be evaluated was presented in 
a videotape format. Actions presented in the 
traditional verbal format were still judged largely 
on the basis of consequences. Farnill (1974) who 
also employed the videotape format found that male 
kindergartners were able to make intention based 
judgments. Berndt and Berndt (97 Sitreport findings 
which conflict with those just reported. They pre- 
sented four, eight and eleven year rolds*® wisthibosth 
stories and films of differentially motivated trans- 
gressive acts. They report that the story format 
did cause young children to focus On consequences, 
a finding consistent with those reported by Chandler 
et al. (1973). However, the stories had the opposite 
effect on the older subjects. The stories seemed 
to cause the older children to focus more on intentions. 
Keasey (1977 a) Suggests that the relative salience 
of intentions or consequences is perhaps the more 
crucial factor. He contends that the salience of 
intentions or consequences could be heightened in 
either medium. 

Nummedal and Bass (1976) Suggested that the 
order in which the intention and consequence components 


are presented within a particular story might affect 
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whether or not the judgments are consequence or inten- 
tion based. They argued that in the usual intention/ 
consequence order, the younger child is more likely 
to attend to the consequence cue because it is more 
recent and therefore the more salient. To test this 
hypothesis they presented two groups of six, eight and 
ten year olds (forty-eight in each group) with six- 
teen stories representing either the standard order 
(intentions first) or the reversed order (consequences 
first). Their basic hypothesis was supported in that 
the six year olds in both conditions tended to base 
their judgments on the most recent cue. For the two 
older age groups, the intention/consequence condition 
elicited judgments that reflected a weighting of both 
intent and consequences whereas in the consequence/ 
intention condition judgments were based primarily 
on intent. 

The narrow range of consequence severity has 
been cited as a weakness of Piaget's original paradigm 
(Armsby, 1971; Berg-Cross, 1975). Armsby (1971) 
extended the range to include four levels of con- 
sequence severity. He found that when the difference 
in the damages resulting from accidental and intentional 


acts were minimal and equal (breaking one cup), 
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90% of six year olds made intention based moral 
judgments. However, as the damage that resulted 

from the accidental act became progressively more 
severe (breaking of fifteen cups, break mage. aul 

the dishes, breaking of a new television set) the usage 
of intention Bee moral judgments among the six year 
Olds decreased significantly. Only 60% of the six 
year olds made intention based judgments at the most 
severe damage level. The same trend though not as 
dramatic was noted among eight year olds. This 
vacillation between subjective and objective responsi- 
bility depending on consequence severity was not 
observed among ten year olds who continued to respond 
subjectively across all four conditions at least 92% 
of the time. 

Costanzo et al. (1973) modified the Piagetian 
paradigm so that it included positive as well as 
negative outcomes. The effects of intent and con- 
sequences on the moral judgments of children in the 
five through eleven age range were measured. While 
the use of intention cues increased gradually with 
age for judgments of story characters who produce 
negative consequences, all age groups tended to make 


intention based judgments for the positive consequence 
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Stories. Costanzo et al. suggest that the differential 
responses of socializing agents to the positive and 
negative outcomes of children's acts might have 

been the underlying factor in these findings. When 

the child produces a positive outcome the parent's 
praise statement is more likely to include a comment 

on the child's intentions. However, when children 
produce negative outcomes, parents often give negative 
feedback in proportion to the amount of material 

damage produced. 

Piaget (1948) also Suggests that the extent to 
which parents center on the negative consequences of 
a child"s actions may be a factor in the development 
of intentionality. He states: 

IngsOiteartas parentsetail toygraspethe situa- 

tion and lose their tempers in proportion to 

the amount of damage done, in so far will the 

child begin by adopting this way of looking at 

things and apply literally the rules thus 

imposed even if they were OD UVa Diecast rend. Ole 

Several tentative conclusions can be drawn from 
the studies just reviewed. First, it seems that the 
videotape medium may be more effective in eliciyins 
subjective responsibility in children as young as 


five and six. Second, the order in which the intention 


and consequence components of a story are presented 
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appears to affect whether or not very young children 
(sine year olds) make intention or consequence based 
judgments. It appears that six year olds tend to 

base their judgments on the more recent or salient 

cue. Third, six year olds and eight year olds (to 

a lesser degree) evidence more subjective responsi- 
bility when negative consequences are negligible 

than when they are severe. Finally, subjective EBespon— 
Sibility appears to emerge earlier (ag young as five) 


when consequences are Positive rather than negative. 


The Development of the Ability to Make Moral Distinctions 
Between Justified and UNnyustl tired Transgressions 


One or” the main Purposes of the present study 
was to examine the development of the aD cy coud ise 
tinguish justified from -UMjuStitied transgressions. 
Within Heider's attribution hierarchy unjustified 
transgressions are acts of Purposeful commission 
whereas justified transgressions are acts of justifiable 
commission. Heider (1958) clarifies his rationale 
for distinguishing justified commission from purposive 
commission in the following manner: 

The causal lines leading to the final outcome 

are still guided by P (person), and therefore 


the act fits into the structure of personal 
causality, but since the source of the motive 
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is felt to be the coercion of the environment 

sdeno taPmmimoe lt. responsibility for the act 

is at least shared by the environment Woe 14)’, 

In a similar vein, Kelly (1973) differentiates 
intrinsic or internal causes of behavior from extrinsic 
or external causes of behavior in his discussion of 
multiple sufficient causal schemes. He suggests that 
the presence of one or more facilitatory external 
causes such as provocation or duress leads TO) sUneadis— 
counting or minimization of internal causes such as 
Personalityetraitsnor voluntary actions. 

Thus, while a person is held fully responsible 
for a purposeful transgression FoR Wwhicheno) sus tata 
cation can. be made, he maynbe parvialviyvor wholly 
excused for a transgression in which mitigating 
factors or extenuating circumstances are present... 

A review of the studies which have examined the develop- 
ment of the ability to make moral distinctions between 
justified and unjustified transgressions will now be 
presented. 

Several studies (Darley, Klosson, and Zanna, 1978; 
Leahy, 1979; and Rule, Nesdale and McAra, 1974) demon= 
strate that when statements about the consequences of the 
transgressive act are excluded from the story presenta- 


tion, children as young as five are able to distinguish 
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justifiable from unjustifiable transgressions. 

Darley et al. (1978) presented first grade 
students, fourth grade students and adults with 
various short vignettes in which one child always 
harmed another. Half of the subjects were presented 
with the information that the act occurred in the 
presence of a particular mitigating circumstance 
such as provocation, necessity or public duty. .Half 
of the subjects were left under the impression that 
the act was purely malevolent. The results indicated 
that subjects of all ages (five through forty-four) 
recommended less severe punishments for acts of harm 
which occurred in the presence of justifying. cir- 
cumstances. No clear developmental trends were 
evident. 

Leahy (1979) presented six year olds and eleven 
year olds with stories about hypothetical peers who 
were described as aggressing against the subject in 
the presence of various mitigating circumstances. 

He found that both age groups viewed provocation as 
a mitigating factor. Older subjects did however 
place more emphasis on justifying factors than did 
the younger subjects. The eleven year olds also 


considered duress and emotional maladjustment as 
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mitigating factors. Leahy suggests that the reason 
young children are able to use provocation information 
in their moral judgments may lie with "their famili- 
arity with the interpersonal dynamics of provocation, 
whereas they may be unfamiliar with emotional malad- 
justment as a constraint (p. Wi? WO Nis) tag Sue ewes 
possible that the cognitive structures of young children 
may reflect the recognition of certain justifications 
before others. 

In order to examine whether young children use 
information about differing motives as a basis for 
their judgments of aggressive acts, Rule et al. (1974) 
conducted two studies in which children of various 
ages were asked to evaluate an aggressor whose motive 
was either hostile, personal-instrumental or presocial . 
The participants of the first study were kindergarten, 
second and fifth grade girls. The second study included 
first, third and sixth grade boys. Both studies 
ney ecailed pohnat oo recardbess: of age, the children viewed 
hostile and personal-instrumental reasons for aggress- 
ing as more wrong than prosocial reasons. The children 
in these studies seemed to feel that aggressive acts | 
motivated by prosocial reasons could be justified. 

The studies reviewed up to this point suggest 


that children as young as five and six are able to 
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consider prosocial aggressive acts and acts*or harm 
occurring in the presence of provocation, necessity 
and public duty as acts which are less wrong and there- 
fore less deserving of punishment than acts of harm 
committed for purely malevolent (hostile or personal- 
instrumental) reasons. 

Rule and Duker (1973) presented forty-eight 
eight year old and forty-eight twelve year old 
boys with stories about an actor who aggressed for 
either prosocial (to teach the vicwim tno t to transgress 
again) or hostile aggressive (to hurt the other person) 
reasons. The aggression resulted in mild or serious 
consequences to the victim. Both eight and twelve 
year old children judged the act more negatively when 
the aggressor attacked for hostile reasons. However, 
the eight year olds relied more heavily on the severity 
of the consequences in making their judgments than 
did the twelve year olds. Thus consequence inrormation 
had much more of an impact at the younger age level. 
Both motives and consequences appeared to be important 
factors in the moral judgments of eight year olds. 

Ferguson and Rule (1980) assessed the ability 
of 107 children in grades two and eight to make 


moral judgments of various agsresSive acts. The 
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following four of Heider's five responsibility levels 
were manipulated: a) extended commission; bb) care- 
less commission; c) purposeful commission; and 
d) justifiable commission. Level of outcome severity 
was also manipulated. Each story ended in a severe 
a mild outcome. The older children in this study 
differentiated among the responsibility levels more 
than did the younger children. They were much more 
sensitive to intent information (level four) and 
motive information (level five) than were the younger 
children. The younger children failed to differentiate 
between intended and justified aggression. Justified 
aggression in this study was operationalized as pro- 
social aggression in much the same manner as the 
previous research of Rule and her associates (Rule 
endebuker, lO“Gsimkule ¢t alej,wa97y). 

The children in the Ferguson and Rule (1980) 
study responded more immaturely than the children 
in the Rule et al. (1974) study. Thus when consequence 
information was absent (Rule et al., 1974) children 
in the five to eight age range were able to differ- 
entiate prosocial aggressive acts from malevolent 
aggressive acts. However, when consequence information 


was present and varied systematically (Ferguson and 
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Rule, 1980) children in the seven to eight age range 
were unable to differentiate prosocial aggressive 
acts from seemingly malevolent aggressive acts. 

That the children in the Ferguson and Rule (1980) 
study responded more immaturely than the children 
in the Rule and Duker (1973) study also requires 
some comment. The authors state that the consequences 
in the 1973 study were probably perceived as milder 
than the consequences presented in =the 1980 study. 
They report that in the 1980 study the younger children 
did not perceive a difference between the severe and 
supposedly non-severe consequences because both 
levels were perceived as relatively severe. Thus 
in the Ferguson and Rule (1980) study the perception 
of relatively severe consequences appears to have 
overidden> the impact of motive information on the 
moral judgments of children in the seven to- eight age 
range. Consequence information did not have this type 
of impact on the judgments of older children. 

In summary, the studies just presented suggest 
that children below the age of nine are able to 
base their judgments on whether or not the transgression 
is= justified orfunjustiticde(Darteymeteals paLoz7e; 
beany, 17/797 ws huULesandeDukerj 1973; Rule etyal., 1974; 
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and Shaw and Sulzer, 1964). Several studies also 

Show that children below the a2 Cn OLA NA nema sO 

qualify their judgments on the basis of the outcome 

of the act whereas children over the age of nine 

do not. On the basis of these findings it seems 
reasonalbile to conclude that the ehi ldgcaaba lity to 
differentiate justified from unjustified transgressions 
develops in much the same manner as theschsl dies 

ability to distinguish accidental from deliberate 


acts.of harm. 


The Developmental Shift from Unilateral Respect for 
Adults to Mutual Respect for Adults and Peers 


According to Piaget the child between the ap- 
proximate ages of four and nine holds a unilateral 
respect for adults. Adults are viewed as omnipotent 
and their conduct and commands form the basis of the 
child's moral philosophy. Piaget (1948) states: 

The adult is part of the child's universe 

and the conduct and commands of the adult 

thus constitute the most important element 

in this World-Order which is the source of 

childish realism (p. 188). 

Adult rules are viewed as transcendant and sacrosanct. 
Piaget (1948) expounds on this concept by stating 
the following: 


He (the adult) imposes rales that are regarded 
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as sacred . . . when the adult is angry be- 
cause the laws he has laid down are not 
observed, this anger is held to be just, 
because of the unilateral respect of which 
older people are the object and because of 
the sacred character of the law laid down 


(p. 230). 

Piaget attributes this heteronomous emotional 
attitude to two cognitive deficits: egocentrism and 
realism. Egocentrism refers to the child's tendency 
to confuse his own perspective with that of others. 
thus tthe tehild is sincapabile-of Mea lend neva hay emorsra |! 
values are relative to various Dersonsmor ends. 
Realism, the second cognitive deficit rerers) sto sthe 
child's inability to distinguish subjective phenomena 
from objective things. Thus rules are viewed as 
fixed, eternal things rather than as psychosocial 
expectations (Kohlberg, 1963). 

Unilateral heteronomous Respec tano ce aduats 
characterizes the child's emotional bond with ae 
parents. According to Piaget this respect is universal 
to all young children. It includes elements of fear 
as well as affection and thus provides a strong 
basis for moral realism. Piaget (1948) states: 

Without respect, the rules would not be 

accepted and the rules would have no power 

to compel the mind .. . It is a fact that 

the child in the presence of his parents had 


the spontaneous feeling of Something greater 
than and superior to the self. This respect 
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has its roots deep down in certain unborn 

feelings, and is due to a sui generis mixture 

of fear and affection which develops as a 

function of the child's relation to his 

adult environment (p. 377-79). 

Piaget suggested that due to increased cognitive 
maturity, (i.e. the newly acquired abil tye tomdeal 
with situations from another's perspective), increased 
peer group cooperation and decreased adult constraint, 
children over ten reject the notion of the omnipotent 
adult. Mutual respect for adults and peers takes the 
place of unilateral respect for adults. 

Piaget (1948) reports findings which suggest 
support for his hypothesis of a developmental transi- 
tion from unilateral respect for adults to mutual 
respect for peers and adults. Piaget reports that a 
group of children, ages six through thirteen were 
asked "Is it just as bad to lie to one's companions 
as it is to grown-ups or is it different?" The results 
indicated that 81% of the subjects between the ages 
of six and nine thought it worse to lie to adults 
while 51% of those between the ages of ten and thirteen 
thought it equally bad to lie to children , Mand 
of those, 17% even thought it was worse to vlie 
to a companion than an adult (Piaget, 1948, p. 308). 
These results appear to Support Piaget's hypothesis 


that the younger moral objective children would 
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CONSIGe6F Ft worse to +l eto grown-ups while the older 
mutual respect-oriented children would consider it 
equally bad or even worse to lie to one's peers. 

Most researchers who have investigated the notion 
of the young child's unilateral respect for adults 
(Dituri, 1977; Peterson et alr; OTe eA Ry Dasneeteal,, 
1975 and Suls and Kalle, 1978) have assumed that if 
young children do in fact view the adult as omnipotent 
and incapable of doing wrong, they should perceive 
adult transgressors as less blameworthy than child 
transgressors. Therefore, almost all of these studies 
have examined the notion of unilateral respect for 
adults by studying the effects of the age of the 
transgressor on the moral judgments of children of 
various ages. These studies will now be reviewed. 

Peterson et al. (1974) presented preschoolers, 
second grade students and adults with Story-pairs 
which contrasted a well-intentioned adult who caused 
high damage with an ill-intentioned child who cause 
low damage. By asking the children which story char- 
acter was naughtier, these investigators induced a con- 
flict between the child's unilateral respect for - 
adults and his need to equate guilt with damage. The 


conflict was found to facilitate the SO LIEGYy =O “the 
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second grade children to make the more mature intention 
based judgments. That second grade students made 

more intention based judgments when comparing a 
well-intentioned high-damage adult to an ill-intentioned 
low-damage child than when the ages of the characters 
were reversed indicates that their moral judgments 

were affected by the age of the transgressor. That 
second grade children tended to judge the adult as 

less naughty than the child is consistent with the 
Piagetian notion of the young child's unilateral 
respect for adults. Conflict had nOmetEect One the 
judgments of preschoolers or adulter 

Rybash et al., (1975) presented kindergarten 
children with a Single story moral problem in which 
either a child or adult with positive intentions 
accidentally caused either high or low damage. 

While high damage transgressors were judged less 
favorably than low damage transgressors, age of the 
transgressor did not affect the children's moral judg- 
ments. 

Suls and Kalle (1978) conducted a more extensive 
study of children's evaluations of child and adult 
transgressors. They presented kindergarten, Taitice iy 
third and fifth grade students with stories about 


children or adults who had either good intentions 
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(wanting to help) or bad intentions (not wanting to 
help) and who subsequentiy caused either high damage 
(breaking all the dishes) or low damage (breaking 
no dishes). These investigators found no Support=for 
the Piagetian notion that adult transgressors would 
be judged less severely than child transgressors. In 
fact, contrary to the results of Peterson et al. (1974) 
and Rybash et al. (1975) these investigators report 
some findings which suggest that kindergarten students 
and first grade students may view adult transgression 
as more reprehensible than ead transgression. While 
kindergarten students did not distinguish child actors 
according to damage, they rated adults who cause 
high damage more negatively than adults who caused 
low damage. First grade students rated the high-damage 
adult more negatively than the low damage child. 
Third and fifth grade students made no distinctions 
between child and adult transgressors. The authors 
suggest that because young children expect a high 
level of competance from adults, they evaluate adults 
more negatively when they cause damage. 

Dituri (1977) examined whether ten year olds' 
judgments of peer behavior differed from their 


judgments of similar adult behavior. Sixty ten year 
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olds were presented with story sets which consisted 

of one story about an adult as a wrongdoer and another 
story about a child as’ a’ wrongdoer. The characters 

in each story set had equal intentions (good or bad) 
and caused equal damage (high or low). The wrong- 
doing themes involved accidental damage, lying or 
Stealing. The results demonstrate that children 

view peer behavior differently than adult behavior. 

ine thes lying and =stealing story sets they felt both 
the child and the adult had done something wrong, 

but they felt that the adult's action was ‘worse than 
that of the child. In the accidental damage story’ 
set half of the children considered the act wrong 
because of the damage incurred whereas the other 
Nalivexcusedwetic acci0m. on the grounds of the actor’ s 
good intentions and the accidental nature of the act. 
In these story sets the child was viewed as a worse 
wrongdoer more often than the “adult. The ‘author 
explains these findings by suggesting that children 
are often scolded and punished for accidental damage 
and therefore, based on their own personal experiences, 
they assume that accidental damage caused by the clum- 
Siness of children is wrong and OPS P REC ER ». punishment. 


Dituri's findings with regards to ten year olds' 
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judgments of peers and adults who lie and steal are 
comparable to the findings of Savitsky, Czyzewski, 
Dubord and Kaminsky (1975) who examined adults' 
judgments of child and adult transgressors. In the 
latter study adults also evaluated child transgressors 
less negatively than adult transgressors. The 
authors suggest that because adults view other adults 
as more capable of self-direction than children, 
they view adults as more accountable for their 
transgressions. Dituri reports findings which support 
this hypothesis. A common reason voiced by the ten year 
olds for choosing the adult as the worse wrong- 
doer was that the adult should have known better. 

In summary, the findings of the studies which 
have examined the effects of transgressor age on 
the moral judgments of different aged children are 
somewhat inconclusive. While two of the studies 
(hetersonuctjal., 1974: Jand Rybacsh et, al.. L975) 
found that the age of the transgressor did not affect 
the moral judgments of kindergarten students, one study 
(Suls and Kalle, 1978) found indications that kinder- 
garten students might view adult transgressors as 
more reprehensible than child transgressors. While 
one study (Peterson et al., 1974) suggested support 


for the Piagetian notion of unilateral respect for 
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adults among second grade students, another study 
(Suls and Kalle, 1978) reported that third grade 
Students viewed the child and the adult transgressors 
as equally reprehensible. Finally, whilé one study 
(haturi, 1977) reported that fifth grade students 
viewed the adult who lies and steals as more repre- 
hensible than the child who engages in similar be- 
havior, another study (Suls and Kalle, 1978) reported 
that fifth-grade students viewed child and adult 
transgressors as equally reprehensible. 

The inconclusive results may in part be due to 
several methodological flaws in the research design 
of these studies. Two of these studies (Dituri, 1977; 
and Peterson et al., 1974) failed to control for story 
Content arid sex of the story characters. 

Also, none of these studies controlled for how 
en iaren perceive the severity of the outcome of the 
transgressive act. Several studies (Rule and Duker, 
1973; Ferguson and Rule, 1980) have shown that chil- 
dren at different age levels do perceive the same 
outcome differently. 

It is also possible that factors such aes social 
class, culture and religion may have contributed to 


tiese inconclusive findings. Diturs's (1977) sample 
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was comprised of lower middle class ten year olds 

who attended an ethnically mixed parochial school. 
Peterson et al. (1974) report that most of the pre- 
schoolers in their sample were children of university 
faculty and attended a university playschool, whereas 
the second grade students came from the more hetero- 
geneous public elementary school. The adults they 
studied were also university students. The kinder- 
gamtenochildrenswitudied wey Rybash-et-al. (1975) 

were reported to be middle class. Suls and Kalle 
(1978) only report that their sample was drawn from a 
suburban elementary school. 

Finally, all the studies examining the effect of 
transgressor age on the moral evaluations of children 
of various ages have utilized some test stories which 
do not clearly indicate the level of responsibility 
of the transgressor. As was noted earlier in this 
chapter, Heider (1958) proposed that a person may be 
held responsible for an outcome because of global 
association, extended commission, careless commission, 
purposeful commission or justified commission. In 
the studies just reviewed, it is often not clear to 
the reader whether ere transgressive acts are ac- 


cidental, or whether they are due to carelessness, 
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or whether they are intended, or whether they are 
intended but can be justified because of extenuating 
circumstances. That is, the actual level of respon- 
sibility that should be attributed to the Story 
character is ambiguous. 

Related to the problem of failing to control for 
story content and level of Hecpons 1 bi bite usr the 
problem of the particular story themes utilized by 
the various investigators. The majority of the stories 
in all of these studies describe transgressive acts 
which are largely caused by the clumsiness of the 
transgressor. The findings of Dituri (1977) suggest 
that moral realism may only be exhibited when the 
transgressive act involves clumsiness. That the child 
may have a double standard with regards to evaluating 
transgressive acts related to clumsiness is not un- 
likely when one considers the typical parental reaction 
to the clumsiness and awkwardness of growing children. 
Piaget (1948) states: 

Clumsiness plays, however UNS al se eer 

enormously important part in a child's life, 

as he comes into conflict with his adult 

surrounding. At every moment, the child 

arouses the anger of those around him 

by breaking, soiling, or spoiling some 

object or other. Most of the time such 

anger iS unjustifiable, Cut the chilarie 


naturally led to attach a meaning to it 
eUenel 2). 
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In summary, most of the studies reviewed failed 
to control for a number of potentially confounding 
design factors such as stony content, sex, level 
of responsibility and outcome severity. Differences 
in social class, culture and religion within and across 
the samples of the various studies may have further 
confounded the findings. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the conceptual ambiguity and the method- 
ological flaws of the past studies may have contributed 


to their inconclusive findings. 


Integration of the Literature Review with the Focus 
and Aims of the Present Study 


The general aim of the present study was to 
reexamine the Piagetian hypotheses concerning: 
1) the developmental shift from objective to subjective 
responsibility; and 2) the developmental shift from 
unilateral respect for adults to mutual respect for 
adults and peers. The validity of the first Piagetian 
hypothesis was tested by assessing age related changes > 
in the child's ability to make moral distinctions 
between justified and unjustified transgressions. 
Dheysyedai diet yon he second Piagetian hypothesis was 


tested by assessing whether or not transgressor age 
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differentially affects the moral evaluations of 
children at two age levels. 

More specifically these aims were met by presenting 
thirty-two second grade students and thirty-two sixth 
grade students with two short stories about a child 
or an adult who stole a low priced item of merchandise 
either out of necessity (justified transgression) 
or for purely selfish reasons (unjustified trans- 
gression). The age samples selected were assumed 
to be representative of Piaget's two main Stages 
of moral development. The subjects were asked to 
evaluate the transgressive acts in a VarPlevy Ot" Ways. 
Explanations for the evaluations were solicited. 

The design of the present study provided a more 
stringent test of the past research in that it controlled 
for a number of “potentially confounding factors such 
a5 Su0OLry Content, sex, “Level of LTeSponstDLErcy wand out— 
come severity. 

The present study controlled for story sconcens 
by presenting the same thematic stories across all 
of the conditions. All of the stories had the same 
paragraph framework with function specific sentences. 
Because of the special problems connected with using 


stories about clumsiness, the present study employed 
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stories in which the transgressive act was an act 
of theft: 

The present study controlled for the possible 
effects of sex by presenting subjects with stories 
about same-sexed transgressors. That ioeetemale 
subjects heard stories about female transgressors and 
male subjects heard stories about male transgressors. 

Previous research indicates that information 
about consequence severity affects the moral judgments 
of younger children but not older children. Since 
the present study was not concerned with reexamining 
the effects of consequence information on moral 
judgment making, an attempt was made to mininize 
the possible effects of consequence information by 
implying that the transgressive act resulted slay 8a%e) 
negative consequences to the transgressor. The stories 
used in the present study imply that the transgressive 
act went totally unnoticed. Thus within the present 
study outcome severity was assumed to be negligible 
and constant across all story conditions. 

Also, the review of the literature indicated 
that most of the previous studies examining these 
Piagetian hypotheses have utilized stories in which the 
level of responsibility which should be attributed 


to the transgressor is disputable. The present 
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study employs hypothetical stories about transgressive 
acts which are clearly either justifiable or unjust- 

of Wap came nat Kost ee saci ouomathetEsinethe.present 
study occur either out of dire necessity (justified) 

or for purely selfish reasons (unjustifiable). 

Using Heider's attribution hierarchy, the transgressors 
in the stories of the present study should be held 
responsible for their acts because of purposeful 

Commi SsOnmOia just Pr eplewcommission. At the pur- 
posetulstevel, thestransgressorn is held totally. -respon- 
sible for his tPaetgwnereas tat othe justifiable» level 


responsibility is shared with the environment. 


Research Hypotheses 


The review of the research indicates that the 
transition from objective responsibility to subjective 
Fesponsro@latyuisszeradual tinenaturesnelstappears 
that by the age of nine or ten children base their 
moral evaluations primarily on subjective respon- 
sibility conceptions whereas before the age of nine 
a mixture of objective and subjective responsibility 
conceptions are used. 

Based on these findings, it was anticipated that 
the Grade two students in the present study would 


base their moral judgments on both objective and 
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Subjective responsibility conceptions whereas the sixth 
grade students would make moral judgments primarily 
Onethe basis ofscub jective Peopons 1 bili tyeconceotions. 

Hypothesis 1 reflects the anticipation of the 
usage of subjective responsibility conceptions in 
the moral reasoning of the second grade students. 

Hypothesis 1 Second grade subjects will judge 

unjustified transgressions as more reprehensible 

than justified transgressions. 

Hypothesis 2 reflects the anticipation of the usage 
of subjective responsibility conceptions in the moral 
Reasoning OL esi «tn 2rade students. 

Hypothesis 2 Sixth sreadessubjecicsmwi Ws judge 

unjustified transgressions as more reprehensible 

than justified transgressions. 

Hypotheses 3, 4, 5 and 6 reflect the anticipation 
of the greater usage of objective Gesponsa Didi y, 
conceptions in the moral reasoning of second grade 
subjects as compared to sixth grade subjects. More 
specifically, hypotheses 3, 4.and 5 reflect the ex- 
pectation that second grade subjects, as compared 
to sixth grade subjects, would find it more difficult 
to view the reprehensibility of an act of theft 


as relative to the motive underlying the act. 
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Hypothesis 6 reflects the anticipation. ofa the greater 
usage of consequence information in the judgments of 
second grade subjects as compared to sixth grade 
Subjects. 
Hypothesis 3 Second grade subjects will judge 
the justified transgressive acts as more repre- 
hensible than will the sixth grade subjects. 
Hypothesis 4 Proportionately more sixth grade 
subjects than second grade Subjects will make 
statements indicating a belief that the story 
characters who committed justified trans- 
gressions were wholly or partially coerced 
by circumstances into transgressing. 
Hypothesis 5 Proportionately more sixth grade 
Subjects than second grade subjects will make 
explicit statements indicating a belief that 
the moral rule about not stealing can be com- 
promised when a higher Principle such as’ the 
right to survival is threatened. 
Hypothesis 6 Proportionately more second grade 
subjects than sixth grade subjects will refer 
to the possible consequences of the transgressive 
act when making their evaluations. 
A review of the research examining the develop- 


mental shift from unilateral respect for adults to 
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mutual respect for adults and peers indicates incon- 
clusive findings. Based on the Piagetian notion of 
the young child's unilateral weSpect Tor vadults, the 
following hypotheses were advanced. 
Hypothesis 7 Second grade subjects will judge 
child transgressors as more reprehensible than 
adult transgressors. 
Hypothesis 8 Second grade subjects' judgments 
of adult transgressors will be less negative 
than the sixth grade subjects' judgments of 


adult transgressors. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


METHODOLOGY 


Subjects and Design 


The subjects were thirty males and thirty-four 
females from a St. Albert Protestant separate school 
located in a predominantly middle class area. The age 
samples selected were known to reveal developmental 
differences in moral judgments of transgressive 
acts (eg. Rule and Duker, 1973; Rule et al., 1974). 
The thirty-two younger children (grade two: sixteen 
boys and sixteen girls) ranged in age from 7.0 years 
to 9.0 years, with a mean age of 7.8 years. The 
thirty-two older children (grade six; fourteen 
boys and eighteen girls) ranged in age from 10.2 
years to 12.8 weeret with a mean age of 11.7 years. 

The experimental design was a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial 
design including two grade levels of Subjects 
(grade two students versus grade six students), 
two levels of responsibility (justified versus un- 
justified) and two age levels of the transgressor 
(child versus adult). A between subjects treatment 
design was used. Table 2 represents a summary of the 


design of the present study. 
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DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
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There were 8 subjects in each treatment Eondition. 


J.T. = Justified Transgression 
U.T. = Unjustified Transgression 


Child T. = Child Transgressor 


Adult T. =“Adult Transgressor 
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Materials 

Each subject was assigned to one of the four 
treatment conditions (see Table 2). Each treatment 
condition was comprised of two very similar stories 
invoOlVvingesthett an story 1 the story character 
stole a loaf of bread and in story 2 the story 
character stole a toque (knit hat). It was presumed 
that the subjects would perceive these two items 
of merchandise to be of equal value. 

The hypothetical stories which were used in 
the present study were created by the examiner 
Spectiical byt orm theapresent study. The results of 
a pilot study which had involved 8 Grade two students 
and 8 Grade six students suggested that the stories 
were easily comprehensible to the age groups inter- 
viewed in the present study. The results of the jomhveyy 
study also suggested that the majority of the subjects 
in both age groups would perceive the two items 
of merchandise (loaf of bread, toque) and the two 
sets of precipitating circumstances (having cold ears, 
being very hungry) to be equal. Checks for memory, 
comprehension and the subjects' perceptions as to 
the comparability of the two transgressive acts 
were also conducted in the present study. 


The two thematic stories had the same paragraph 
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framework which contained the following five function 
specific sentences: 
sentence IT Sentence I identified the story character 
and whether he was a peer or an adult. 
sentence II Sentence II described some of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the transgression. 
pentence TII Sentence ,JI2 identified the location 
of the transgression. 
Sentence IV Sentence IV provided more information 
about the circumstances surrounding the transgression 
as well as a description of the actual transgression. 
sentence V Sentence V gave the conclusion to the 
transgression. | 

Both story themes were present in each condition. 
the tstory weconditions jditfered ‘according to the dis- 
criminating information of age of the transgressor and 
the presence or absence of justifying circumstances. 
Each subject heard stories about a same-sexed trans- 
gressor. The stories which comprise each of the four 
story conditions are presented in Appendix B. 

Prior to the testing sessions, the stories were 
rated independently by two outside raters (both 
lawyers) as to whether or not the transgressive act 


depicted in each story should be judged as justifiable 
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or unjustifiable. The raters agreed unanimously 
with the researcher's judgments as to which stories 
evidenced justifiable transgressions and which did 


RIG ¢ 


Procedure 

Each child was randomly assigned to one of the 
four story conditions with the restriction that approx- 
imately the same number of boys and girls were assigned 
to each condition. The subjects were tested individ- 
ually by the same female experimenter in all conditions. 
The testing took place in a quiet room in their educa- 
cl onalte ns tictucon’. 

The subjects were brought into the experimental 
setting by the examiner who introduced herself and 
then proceeded to give the following instructions: 

I want to find out what children your age 

think when you hear about people who act 

in certain ways. I'm going to read two 

Short stories to you. After each story 

I'm going to ask you some questions. MThis 

is not a test and there are no right or 

wrong answers to most of the questions. 

I just want to know your opinions about 

what happens in these stories. Please 

listen carefully so you can answer the 

questions. Do you have any questions? 

OL Ks \Herey sy the iirst story. =Remember 

to listen carefully. 

After each story was read by the examiner 


two times, the child's memory and comprehension 
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of the story was assessed by his/her responses v0, Lhe 
qUestilone twWwhatewase the, stony, about?!.s.1f.the child 
did not repeat the essential contents of the story 
the experimenter reminded him or her of the omitted 
points and then asked the child to repeat once more 
what the story was about. This procedure was to be 
eontinuedsuntil the child had correctly. noted all 
Oty Desmaingpointseotmtnes stony, Only three second 
grade students and one sixth grade student were 
unsuccessful in their first attempts at recalling 
the story. All were successful on their second attempt. 

After the memory and comprehension check, the 
subjects were asked to respond to the following 
itemse( questions 1, 2, 3 afiten Story 1. and Story. 2) 
using five-point scales: a) what they thought of 
PheeeLr ans oressom sc. actions (very bad,..a little, bit 
bad, now sure, a dittle bit good, very good), 
b) whether the transgressor should be blamed for the 
incident (definitely yes, probably yes, not sure, 
probably no, definitely no) and c) how much the trans- 
gressor should be punished (a lot, some, not sure, 
hardly any, none). 

The subjects were then presented with several 


open-ended questions (questions 4, 5, and 6 after Story 1 
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and Story 2). These questions were designed to en- 
courage the subjects to verbalize their perceptions 
of the transgressive incidents. These inquiries 
tested the subject's perceptions as to why the story 
character tock@tihemitemuot merchandise, whether the 
story character enjoyed his actions and whether the 
story character was compelled into transgressing. 
Subjects were encouraged to give reasons for their 
answers. All verbalizations were recorded verbatin. 

After the subjects answered questions 1 through 
68 form poth stories, they were presented with the 
following items (questions 7, 8) to which they responded 
using five-point scales: a) what they thought their 
parents would think of the transgressors' actions 
and b) what they thought their friends would think 
of the transgressors' actions (very bad, a little bit 
bad, not sure, a_little bit good, very good). 

Finally, the subjects were presented with two 
questions (questions 9, 10) designed to tap whether 
or not the two stories were perceived as depicting 
transgressions of comparable severity. 

Upon completion of the interview, the subjects 
were thanked for their REL eRe and then 
debriefed. Appendix poe eyes the complete question- 


naire and the debriefing procedure. 
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Limitations of the Present Methodology 


The conclusions which can be drawn from the present 
study are limited to a certain degree by the partic- 
ular methodology employed. 

1) Previous research suggests that moral 
judgment making might be affected by socioeconomic 
status and that middle class children may 
be more advanced in their moral judgments than lower 
or working class children (Boehm, 1962a; Harrower, 
1934). The sample of the present study included 
predominantly middle class children and therefore 
the generalizability of these findings are limited 
to populations of the same socioeconomic status. 

2) Previous research suggests that intellectually 
gifted children use subjective responsibility conceptions 
in their moral reasoning earlier and more often than 
children of average intelligence (Boehm, 1962a; 
Whiteman and Kozier, 1964). In the present study 
no attempt was made to account for the possible 
differential effects of level of intelligence on 
moral reasoning. Therefore, it was impossible to 
ascertain whether level of intelligence tainted the 
results of the present study. Although the actual 


intellectual levels of the subjects in the present 
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study were unknown, it should be noted that all 
subjects demonstrated adequate memory and comprehension 
of the hypothetical test stories. Also, all subjects 


were enrolled in regular academic school programs. 





CHARTER iV 


RESULTS 


Preliminany Analyses 


Some of the major dependent measures were 
the subjects' judgments of the badness, blameworthiness 
and punishment deservedness of each of the trans- 
gressive acts (questions 1, 2 and DeOb oo rys rand 
Story 2). The subjects' responses to these six items 
were scored from 1 (highly negative evaluation) to 
5 (highly positive evaluation). Pearson product- 
moment correlations revealed that the Subjects ' 
responses to these questions were Significantly 
intercorrelated (all correlations Wer cwor ea vem cia tern. 
secu lable, 3) “Therefore = the Ssubjects' responses to 
these six questions were averaged to yield a single 
more stable measure of their perceptions of the 
reprehensibility of the transgressive acts. In the 
remainder of this paper this score will be referred to 
as the reprehensibility score. 

A one-way analysis of variance was conducted 
on the subjects' reprehensibility scores to assess 


whether or not judgments of reprehensibility were 
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TABLE 3 
PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN QUESTIONS 
1, 2 AND 3 of STORIFS 1 AND 2 
re ee nS ee aoe eon WEES h ORS ARd | 
ae a ee 
Slql Sla2 S1q3 S2ql1 S2q2 $2q3 


All correlations are significant at the .001 level, 


Slql = Story 1, question 1 (judgment of badness) 


Slq2e = Story 1, question 2 (judgment of blame) 


s2qi = Story 2, question 1 (judgment of badness) 


SL ee LOGY. 


il 
sk 
Slq3 = Story 1, question 3 (judgment of punishment) 
vi 
2, question 2 (judgment of blame) 
2 


82q3 = Story 2, question 3 (judgment of punishment) 
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affected by the sex of the subject. The analysis 
revealed no significant differences between the repre- 
hensibility scores of males and females F(1,62) = 
1.295, p> .05. The mean evaluations were 1-661 and 
1.586; for males “and females respectively. 

Several preliminary analyses were also conducted 
to assess the comparability of the subjects’ responses 
to Story 1 and Story 2. A one-way analysis of variance 
On cory; Ques Tone le versisestoryn2e, Gquestionl1 
revealed that the transgressive act in Story 2 was 
perceived as less’ "bad"* than the’ transgressive act 
ano cory, (Ms®-Pa Tsai tyersis i )500)+F(1, 63) = 
Bee bea Oo 

A one-way analysis of variance of the subjects' 
responses to story 1, question 2 versus Story 2, 
question 2 revealed no significant differences 
between the subjects’ judgments of the blameworthiness 
of the two transgressive acts, (Ms = 1.672 versus 
IA76oy FO Gayarde 699, ants thos. 

A one-way analysis of variance of the subjects’ 
responses to Story 1, question 3 versus Story 2, 
question 3 revealed that the subjects recommended 
Significantly more severe punishments for the trans- 
Belessiver acu ane Silo ry 1 Moma iei78 ieiversues UNG72) 

RAE MOG )AI=h SUC, S paZA 0S . 
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several Chi Square analyses were also conducted 
to evaluate whether there were any age differences 
in the subjects’ perceptions of the comparability 
of the two hypothetical transgressive incidents. 
Subjects were asked whether they viewed the two acts 
of theft as equally bad, or whether one was perceived 
aS worse than the other (question 9). Chi Square 
analysis revealed no significant differences between 
the two age groups perceptions of the comparability 
of the two transgressive acts (Xo = USS. Cat = 2, 
p >.05). A breakdown of the subject’ responses 
to question 9 is presented in Table 4. 

Subjects were also asked whether they thought 
having cold ears or being very hungry were about 
the same or whether one of these occurences would 
be worse than the other (question 10). A Chi Square 
analysis of their responses revealed no Significant 
differences between the PCLCeDILIONSEO teat nem two age 
groups with regards to question 10 (x = IMG Oh? =e 
p >.05). A breakdown of the subjects' responses to 


question 10 is presented in Table 5. 


Summary and Discussion 


To summarize, the preliminary analyses revealed 


ee 


Significant correlations between the subjects' judgments 
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TABLE 4 


RESPONSES TO QUESTION 9 


SAME THEFT. OF THEE Tor 


BREAD WORSE TOQUE WORSE 


————_—_—_-_-- wr eEeSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeee 


Grade 2 28 5 af 

( 88% ) (9% ) ( 3% ) 
Grade 6 2a a 4 

( 84% ) ( 3%) (13%) 


SS a 


Question 9: In these stories one person took a 
toque and one person took a loaf of 
Dreads Which of these Gsuworse or 
are they aboutytne same? 
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TAB LES 


RESPONSES TO QUESTION 10 











SAME COLD EARS HUNGER 
WORSE WORSE 
Grader. 23 5 4 
(72h) (16%) (13%) 
Grade 6 Be 4 6 
(69%) (13%) (19%) 








Question 10: In these stories one person was very 
hungry and one person's ears were 
very cold. Which is worse or are 
they about the same? 
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of the badness, blameworthiness and punishment 
deservedness of the transgressive acts. On the basis 

of this finding it was decided that these measures would 
be pooled to yield a single more stable measure of 

the subjects' judgments as to the Beprehens ba Wisty 

of the two transgressive acts. 

several contradictory results were obtained 
with regards to the subjects' perceptions of the con- 
parability of the two stories. While a one-way 
analysis of variance on the SUD JSC Cera tin comotathe 
"badness or goodness" of the two transgressive acts 
revealed that stealing the toque was rated less 
negatively than stealing the loaf of Dread, Vasdinect 
question addressing this issue revealed that a high 
majority (88% of the Grade two Subjects and 84% of 
the Grade six subjects) judged the two transgressive 
acts as equally bad. 

Also, given that the subjects’ rated stealing 
the toque as less negative than Sree lingsthesloat of 
bread, it would be reasonable to anticipate. that 
stealing the toque would also be viewed as less 
blameworthy and less deserving of punishment. However, 
this pattern of response did not emerge. The two 


transgressive acts were judged as equally blameworthy 
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and more, rather than less severe punishments were 
recommended for stealing the toque. 

Other evidence suggesting that the two stories 
were perceived by the subjects as being relatively 
comparable in content was that the majority of the 
subjects (72% of the Grade two students and 69% 
of the Grade six students) viewed the factors which 
precipitated the theft (having cold ears, being 
very hungry) as equally negative. The percentage 
of subjects who judged one or the other experience 
as being more negative was approximately equal. 

Thus, on the one hand the data seem to suggest 
that the subjects viewed the two stories as presenting 
transgressive acts of equal reprehensibility and which 
were precipitated by equally negative circumstances 
while on the other hand the subjects rated one transgressor 
as less reprehensible but deserving of a more severe 
punishment. 

Because ane present ‘studyididh noth inceiuder ag: 
its procedure a counterbalancing of the order of the 
presentation of the two stories, it is possible that 
these somewhat contradictory results merely reflect 
a rather consistent pattern of vacillating between 


a harsher and a more lenient evaluation. That the 
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intercorrelations between the various ratings were 
consistently highly significant gives credance to 
the notion that a pattern of becoming more and then 
less lenient existed. Had the stories been presented 
in a counterbalanced order, it would have been possible 
to be more definitive as to whether or not the fluctua- 
tion noted was due to a particular story or whether 
it could only be attributed to a change in thought 
processes upon having to give another evaluation 
of a similar story. Future research might address 
this issue. 

ap COncluston sm lechnouldabernotedsthattino sex 
differences were found with regards to the subjects’ 


reprehensibility scores. 


Main Findings: Reprehensit bility 


The preliminary analysis revealed that the sub- 
jects' judgments of the badness, blameworthiness and 
punishment deservedness of each of the transgressive 
acts were highly intercorrelated. Therefore each 
subject's responses to these questions were averaged 
to yield a single more stable indicator of the subject's 
perception of the reprehensibility of the trans- 


gressive acts. 
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A three-way analysis of variance was conducted 
on the subjects' judgments of the reprehensibility 
of the transgressive acts. This analysis tested for 
main effects due to age of subject, level of respon- 
Sibility and age of transgressor and interaction 
effects. Where significant interactions occurred, 
the Tukey test was used to test for significant 
differences between the treatment means. These 
analyses were used to test hypotheses 1, 2, 3, 7 and 
oir 

Table 6 presents the analysis of variance 
summary table for the subjects' ratings of the repre- 
hensibility of the transgressive acts. 

The analysis of variance on the reprehensibility 
scores yielded several significant main effects. A 
Significant main effect for age revealed that younger 
children judged the transgressive acts as more 
reprehensible than did the older children F(1, 56) = 
5.862, p<}.05. The mean evaluations were 1.427 
and 1.818, respectively. 

A significant age of subject x level of respon- 
sibility interaction qualiiiredm@thesmains effectriror 
age. This interaction showed that the differences 
in evaluation due to the different grade levels 


was greater in the justified transgression conditions 
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TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE REPREHENSIBILITY SCORES 
eee E—E— eee 
Sa a EEEUREENE EE ST 


SOURCE OF SUM OF Gat. MEAN ie ig DECISION 
VARTATION SQUARES SQUARES 


Se 
A Age of 


Sub ject 2 lela il 2 shia. 5.862 £019 Significant 

B Level of 

Responsibility 9.897 1 9.897 23. 7 .000 Significant 

AB Brold 1 3 SSH 9.406 .003 Significant 

C Age of 

Transgressor el OS i sdiSy 370 abu2 Not*Sipnitficant 
BC 1.129 1 Aas pet 2105 Not Significant 
AC 17510 it hn Sule Bio27 062 Not Significant 
ABC a7 i e417 ‘LOO $21 Not Significant 
ERROR Boe Se 6 416 
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F(1, 5O)S=89 HOG; speROlM FSince there were no 
Significant differences between the Grade two and 
Grade six students' evaluations of unjustified trans- 
gressions (see Table 7), the main effect for age 

must be attributed to the fact that the Grade six 
students judged the justified transgressions less 
negatively than.did the Grade two students. This 
finding that second grade subjects judged the justified 
transgressive acts as more reprehensible than did the 
Sixth grade subjects caused hypothesis 3 to be 
accepted. 

Pesleniiicantemaineerrect for level of respon- 
sibility revealed that justified transgressions were 
judged as less reprehensible than UIs tit tedetrans— 
eresotOnset (t,o) 23.764.) p<) .001. The mean 
evaluations were 2.016 and 1.229, respectively. 

The significant age of subject x level of 
responsibility interaction also qualified the main 
effect for level of responsibility. This interaction 
_ Showed that the differences in evaluation due to the 
different levels of responsibility were greater 
for thesoldér- chi ldrenGh(1),56) i=59.006, ep <a. Ole 
For Grade two students, the mean reprenensibality 
SUCOLCea were wl .2o2/eand el. 5/73 torethne unjustified 


and justified transgressions, respectively whereas 
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MABLE 7 
MEAN JUDGMENTS OF REPREHENSIBILITY AS A FUNCTION OF 


AGE OF SUBJECT AND LEVEL QF RESPONSIBILITY 











Justified Unjustified 
Grade 2 in oe 1.252, 
Grade 6 Biss ile 





Celts sharing no “common subscripts differ significantly 
Oper OS) Busing etnen Tukey test. oA higher mean reflects 
kower perceived reprehensibility (minimum = 1, 


Maximum = 5). 
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for the Grade six students, the mean veprehensibility 
scores were 1.282 and 2.459 for the unjustified and 
justified transgressions, respectively. A Tukey 
comparison test (see Table 7) revealed no significant 
differences between the mean reprehensibility 

scores Of) the Geadettwo students for’ justified and 
unjustified transgressions. Therefore hypothesis 1 
was rejected. Grade six subjects did however judge 
unjustified transgressions as more reprehensible than 
justified transgressions. Therefore hypothesis 2 

was accepted. Since the second grade students 
appeared unable tordiscriminate justiried from 
unjustified transgressions, the main effect for level 
of responsibility was. attributed solely to the Grade 
six ccudents abilities to discriminate justified 
from unjustified transgressions. 

The GesWercenOms!oni iT icantechrec ts. witiere cards 
eOmase Of ethe transesressorm..  Thoush thesintveraction 
between age of the subject and age of the transgressor 
fetl short of the desired significance levelwom 05, 
a trend towards significance was noted F(1, 56) = 
02770. De ae UO Me FOrethempu cpocomotmites tine tne 
a priori hypotheses 7 and 8, several Tukey comparisons 


were conducted (see Table 3). A Tukey comparison 
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TABLE 8 
MEAN JUDGMENTS OF REPREHENSIBILITY AS A FUNCTION OF 


AGE OF SUBJECT AND AGE OF TRANSGRESSOR 


S_—_—_—_—_— —n—n—n—nmk ee 





Child Adult 


Transgressor Transgressor 


—_—_: Qa — — — — 


Grade 2 1.323, 1.532, 


Grade. 6 2 OPI 





Bevis charting nocommon subscripts ditfer sienifi- 
cantly (p< .05) using the Tukey test. A higher 
mean reflects lower perceived reprehensibility 
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test revealed no significant differences between the 
Grade two students’ mean reprehensibility ratings 

of child and adult transgressors causing hypothesis 7 
to be rejected. Another Tukey comparison revealed 

no significant differences between the Grade two and 
the Grade six students' mean reprehensibility ratings 
of adult transgressors causing hypothesis 8 to 

be rejected as well. 

Table 8 also reveals that the evaluation of child 
transgressors became less negative with increased age. 
This significant finding may have contributed to the 
trend towards a significant interaction between 


age of the subject and age of the transgressor. 


Main Findings: Content Analysis 


A systematic content analysis. of the subjects’ 
Spontaneous comments as well as their responses to 
the open-ended questions examining their perceptions 
of why the story character took the item of merchandise, 
whether the story character enjoyed his actions and 
whether the story character was compelled into trans- 
gressing revealed some rather interesting patterns 
ofa indings-s eln).ordem tomexaminesthiesctat istical 
Significance of these findings, a number of Chi 


square analyses were conducted. These analyses 
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tested for relationships between the age of the 
Subject and the presence of the following features 
in the subjects' verbatim responses: 

a) reference to consequences when making judg- 

ments. 

b)- reference to the notion that the trans- 

gressor was wholly or partially coerced by 

circumstances into transgressing. 

c) reference to the belief that the moral rule 

about not stealing can be compromised when a 

hignersprinespiley such) as) thesni cht. to, survival 

is threatened. 

d) reference to an alternative course of action 

that the transgressor could have taken rather 

than stealing. - 

The verbatim responses recorded on all of the 
protocols were examined for the analyses regarding 
features a and d whereas only the protocols of 
subjects in story conditions 1 and.2 (the justified 
transgression conditions) were included in the 
analyses regarding features b and c. 

The analysis regarding feature a was used to 
test hypothesis 6. The analysis regarding feature b 


was used to test hypothesis 4. The analysis regarding 
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feature c was used to test hypothesis 5. 

In order to code one of the features just listed 
as present within the protocol of a particular sub- 
yecu, only one reference to it was required during 
the entire interview period. The frequency of the 
subjects' references to each of the features was not 
tabulated. In essence, the subjects’ responses 
to Story 1 and Story 2 were combined for this anaiysis.. 
A more detailed description of the coding and scoring 
procedures is presented in Appendix D. 

An inter-rater reliability check was conducted 
by having a second person rescore a DencCen tase. ot 
the test protocols. One-quarter of the protocols were 
randomly selected for: rescoring with the restriction 
that each age group, each sex and each treatment 
condition was equally represented. An 88% agreement 
in scoring was achieved between the raters. After 
discussing the items in dispute, the two raters 
reached a consensus as to the proper scores that 
Should have been administered. 

Although the present study had been designed 
to mininize the salience of consequence information, 
many of the second grade subjects spontaneously 


referred to consequences when making their evaluations 
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Of one or more of the transgressive acts. These 
Statements were found to be present in several forms. 
Some subjects evaluated an act as every bad" or 

‘bad' because of the punishment received (oon TG 

Room Seb ceae cence sw nadmouro tomjail In a similar 
vein, some stated that the transgressor did not 

like what he did because of the punishment he received 
seer Soe didn't like what hedid because the store 
clerk gave him heck"). Others stated that the trans- 
gressor liked what he did because of a positive 
consequence (eg. "She liked taking the toque be- 
cause it made her ears warm"). 

In order to test whether proportionately more 
second grade students that sixth grade students 
referred to consequences when making their evaluations, 
a Chi Square analysis was utilized. The relation- 
Ship between age of the Subject and the presence 
of consequence based judgments was Significant 
ES =e10N5 7h dt ay pie ee ome proportionately 
more second grade subjects than sixth grade subjects 
made reference to the possible consequences of the 
transgressive act when making their evaluations 
(Table 9). Therefore, hypothesis 6 was accepted. 


The test protocols of subjects in conditions 1 
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TABLE 9 


FREQUENCY OF CONSEQUENCE BASED JUDGMENTS 











Reference to No Reference to 
Consequences Consequences 
Grade 2 ae 10 
(69%) (31%) 
Grade 6 9 23 
(28%) (72% ) 
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and 2 were also analyzed as to whether or not they 
included statements indicating that the subject 
believed that the transgressor was wholly or eda vad iey 
coerced by circumstances into transgressing. Typical 
statements which indicated recognition of environ- 
mental coercion included the following: "She was 
Wee nuns nyeanceecouldm t afford it; she could not help 
but take it"' and "She knew it was wrong but she had 
HOMCHOLTCe . 

In order to test whether proportionately more 
sixth grade students than second grade students 
made reference to environmental coercion, a Chi 
equdaresanalysis was utilized (Table 100). The relationship 
between age of the subject and reference to environ- 
mental coercion was not significant Gono) che om Uke 
p> .05). That is, reference to environmental coercion 
was independent of age of the subject. Therefore 
hypothesis 4 was rejected. 

The test protocols of subjects in conditions 1 
and 2 were also analyzed as to whether or not explicit 
reference was made to the belief that the moral rule 
about stealing could be compromised when a higher 
principle such as the right to survival is threatened. 


Examples of these types of statements included the 
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TABLE 10 


FREQUENCY OF REFERENCE TO ENVIRONMENTAL COERCION 


SS — ee ee 
a ee eee 


Reference to No Reference to 
Environmental Environmental 
Coercion Coercion 


Grade 2 3 3 
(81%) (19%) 
Grade 6 eis 2 
( 88% ) (13%) 
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following: —'Stealinowiemnmotbad all the time. If 
you don't have money, how are you going to eat and 
keep warm?"; and "What they did was good because itis 
Moe LUpOMian te tOgcurvive and Tt itis really 
necessary it (stealing) is not wrong." 

In order to test whether proportionately more 
Sixth grade students than second grade students made 
hetlerence to this belier, a Chi Square=analysis= was 
utilized. The relationship between age of the subject 
and reference to the belief that stealing might be 
acceptable if it ensures the safe-guarding of a 
higher principle was statistically significant 


(<< =4.44, af = 1, p< .05). A proportionately 


higher number of sixth grade subjects made reference to 


this compromise (Table 11). Therefore hypothesis 


5 was accepted. 


Summary of the Main Findings 


The main purpose of the present study was to 
reexamine two theoretical notions regarding moral 
development proposed by Piaget. Piaget proposed 
the existence of 1) a developmental transition from 
objective to subjective responsibility and 2) a 


developmental transition from unilateral respect 
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FREQUENCY OF REFERENCE TO THE BELIEF THAT THE MORAL 


RULE ABOUT NOT STEALING CAN BE COMPROMISED 














Reference to No Reference to 
the Compromise the Compromise 
Grade 2 ‘| aks 
( 6%) (94% ) 
Grade 6 


7 y 
(447 ) (56%) 
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ror Alice ee mMuLUeimerespect Tor adults and peers. 
The following is a list of the main findings of 

the present study. These findings pertain directly 
to the two Piagetian notions under investigation. 

A more thorough discussion of these findings will 
be presented in Chapter V. 

Hypotheses 1 through 6 pertained to the develop- 
mental transitionfrom objective to subjective 
responsibility. The findings with regards to these 
hypotheses will now be presented. 

Hypothesis 1 Second grade subjects did not judge 

unjustified transgressions as more reprehensible 

than justified transgressions. 

Hypothesis 2 Sixth grade subjects judged 

unjustified transgressions as more reprehensible 

than justified transgressions. 

Hypothesis 3 Second grade subjects judged 

the justified transgressions as more reprehen- 

sible than did the sixth grade subjecte:. 

Hypothesis 4 About the same proportion of sixth 

grade subjects as second grade subjects made 

statements indicating a belief that the story 
characters who committed justified transgressions 


were wholly or partially coerced by circumstances 
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into waransgressine. 

Hypothesis 5 Proportionately more sixth grade 

Subjects than second grade subjects made explicit 

statements indicating a belief that the moral 

rule about not stealing can be compromised when 
emnesnery principlemsuch) as) the mitch tucol survival 
is threatened. 

Hypothesis 6 Proportionately more second grade 

subjects than sixth grade subjects referred 

to the possible consequences of the transgressive 

acts when making their evaluations. 

Hypotheses 7 and 8 pertained to the develop- 
mental transition from unilateral respect for adults 
to mutual respect for adults and peers. 

Hypothesis 7 Second grade subjects did not judge 

child transgressors as more reprehensible than 

adult transgressors. | 

Hypothesis 8 Second grade subjects' judgments 

of adult transgressors were not less negative 

than the sixth grade subjects' judgments of 


adult transgressors. 


Supplementary Findings 
Because of the availability of the data and the 


possibility that it might be of interest to some 
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readers, several additional analyses were performed. 
These analyses are presented Separately because they 
did not directly address the main hypotheses under 
investigation. 

Throughout the interview a number of Subjects 
Spontaneously made reference to an alternative course 
of action that the transgressor could have taken 
rather than stealing. Specific alternatives recommended 
included the following: ask the shopkeeper for the 
desired item; borrow the desired item; £0 on welfare; 
wait inside until it becomes warmer outside; and 
work for the shopkeeper to earn the item. A Chi 
Square analysis (Table 12) revealed that the relationship 
between age of subject and reference to alternative 
courses of action was not significant (\ = ne OOes 
p >» .05). That is reference to alternative courses of 
action was independent of age of the subject. 

Pearson product-moment correlations were conducted 
to examine the intercorrelatedness of the subjects' 
responses to Story 1, question 1; Story 2, question 1; 
question 7 and question 8. These correlations were 
examined for the purpose of assessing whether the sub- 
jects' evaluations of the transgressive acts were 
consistent with the evaluations they thought their 


parents and peers would make. Separate analyses 


HES, 


TABLE 12 


FREQUENCY OF REFERENCE TO ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION 


a 


i 


Reference to No Reference to 
Alternatives Alternatives 
ce tb cl Ne i ce SI 8 re 
Grade 2 16 16 
(50%) (50% ) 
Grade 6 
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were conducted at each age level; 

As! lovseenamplabl else ithe sixth! grade ‘stitrjects' 
judgments correlated significantly with the judgments 
they thought their parents and peers would make, 
implying a consistency of response. 

The same findings were not evident among second 
grade subjects. While the second grade subjects’ 
own perceptions of the 'badness' of each of the 
transgressive acts were highly correlated, these 
perceptions did not correlate with the evaluations 
they thought their parents would make. Mixed results 
were obtained with regards to the consistency of the 
Grade two subjects’ judgments with the evaluations they 
thought their peers would make. 

These results contradict what might be expected 
from the moral realist described by Piaget. Piaget 
claimed that because of the cognitive deficit of 
egoecentrism, the moral realist ds incapable of realiz-— 
nigies qalaye we moral values are relative to various persons 
or ends. Because he tends to confuse his own perspec- 
tive with that of others, the moral realist believes 
all people hold views consistent with his own. Further 
research examining why second grade students do not 
anticipate adults and peers to advance moral evaluations 


Similar to their own would be appropriate. 
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TABLE 13 
PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORESLATIONS BETWEEN QUESTION 1 


OF STORIES 1 AND 2 AND QUESTIONS 7 AND 8 


a se) 

GRADE 2 sigqi s2ql q7 q8 
Slql Piro .691* seth 328 
S2ql nage Pee Soe 
q? Lee .385* 
q8 dO 

Cina.) 

GRADE 6 Sql S2au q7 q8 
Slql These 912% 949% 495% 
S2ql 0 . 898% 536% 
q7 ha® AWS * 
qs Lg 


*-significant at the .05 level 


plgt—Story) iy ducct lone. 
S2ql-story 2, question 1 
q7 -question 7 
q8 -question 8 
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In summary, several supplementary findings 
were noted. First, 50% of the second grade subjects 
and 66% of the sixth grade subjects made reference 
to alternative courses of action that they felt 
were available to the transgressors. Reference to 
alternative courses of action was independent of 
age of the subject. 

Second, while the sixth grade subjects' judgments 
correlated significantly with the evaluations they 
thought their parents and peers would make, a less 
consistent pattern emerged among the second grade 
subjects. The second grade subjects' own judgments 
did not correlate significantly with those they 
thought their parents would make. Mixed results 
were obtained with regards to the correlations 
between the Grade two subjects' own judgments and those 


they anticipated their peers would make. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


The Developmental Shit¢t from Objective to subjective 
Responsibility 


The present study examined the developmental 
transition from objective to subjective responsibility 
by assessing the ability of children at two age levels 
(Grade two and Grade six) to distinguish justified 
from unjustified transgressions. The present study 
revealed a number of developmental differences in 
the age groups studied which lend support to the 
Piagetian notion of a transition from objective to 
subjective responsibility with age. The follow- 
ing findings are supportive of this Piagetian hy- 
pothesis: 1) Grade two subjects judged justified 
and unjustified transgressions as equally repre- 
hensible whereas Grade six subjects judged justified 
transgressions as less reprehensible than unjustified 
transgressions; 2) Grade two subjects judged justified 
transgressions as more reprehensible than did Grade 
six subjects; 3) Proportionately ae sixth grade 
Subjects than second grade Senne made reference to 


the notion that the moral rule about not stealing 
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can be compromised when a higher principle such as 

the right to survival is threatened; and 4) Pro- 
portionately more second grade subjects than sixth 
grade subjects referred to the possible consequences of 
the transgressive acts when making their evaluations. 
Thus, as was expected, a developmental difference 

was noted. 

While a developmental difference with regards to 
the usage of objective versus subjective respon- 
Sibility was expected, the marked lack of the usage 
of subjective responsibility by the Grade two subjects 
was unexpected. That the Grade two subjects of the 
present study judged the justified and unjustified 
transgressions as equally reprehensible places them 
Seatiewleastemature: stagesin Gutkin’s (1972) four 
stage developmental sequence regarding the objective 
tovsupjective responsibility transition. At this 
stage, intentions or motives are regarded as completely 
irrelevant to the moral judgment process. 

In contrast with the findings of the present 
study, previous research (Darley et al., 1978; 

Leahy, 1979; Rule and Duker, 1973; Rule et al., 1974; 
and Shaw and Sulzer, 1964) has demonstrated that chil- 


dren below the age of nine are able to make moral 
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distinctions between justified and unjustified trans- 
gressions. That the justified transgressive acts 

in the present study were essentially self-serving 

as opposed to altruistic, prosocial or "other-serving" 
may have contributed to the more immature judgments 
among the second grade students of tle present study. 
several of the studies which have found children of 
this age group able to morally distinguish justified 
and unjustified transgressions (Darley et al., 1978; 
Rule and Duker, 1973; and Rule et al., 1974) presented 
children with situations in which the story character 
transgressed or caused harm for altruistic or prosocial 
reasons or in response to provocation. 

It is possible that the moral judgments of 
children below the age of nine reflect the recog- 
Wrororne of Certalm justifications such*as provocation 
and prosocial or altruistic motives before justifica- 
tions such as personal necessity. This interpretation 
gains support from a study conducted by Leahy (1979). 
Leahy found that while six year olds were able to 
consider provocation as a justifying factor, they were 
unable to consider duress and emotional maladjust- 
ment as justifying factors. Further research is 


necessary to clarify this issue. 
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The immature responses of the second grade 
students in the present study may also be related 
to their perceptions of the severity of the outcome 
of the transgressive acts. Several previous studies 
(Armsby, 1971; Rule and Duker, 1973) have shown 
that information about consequence severity affects 
the moral judgments of younger children-but not 
older children. Armsby (1971) demonstrated that as 
the consequences of a transgressive act became 
progressively more severe, the usage of subjective 
responsibility concepts in the moral judgments of six 
year olds decreased significantly. Two studies by 
Rule and her associates (Ferguson and Rule, 1980; 
and Rule and Duker, 1973) have revealed that when seven 
and eight year olds perceive the consequences of a 
transgressive act as very severe, they do not make 
motive based moral evaluations. 

Although an attempt was made within the present 
study to minimize the possible effects of consequence 
information by leaving it out completely and by implying 
that the transgressive act resulted in no negative 
consequences to the transgressor, the second grade 
subjects still focussed a great deal of their attention 


upon the possible consequences of the acts. Many of 
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the second grade subjects assumed that the transgressions 
would result in a very severe punishment such as a 
prisorm term. In lventrot “the previous research, it 
appears reasonable to hypothesize that the minimal 
usage of subjective responsibility concepts among 
the second grade subjects may be related to a belief 
tat the acts of theft resulted in very severe conse- 
quences to the transgressors. Further research could 
test this hypothesis. 

Several findings of th present study suggest 
that some of the Grade two subjects may have been 
entering a transitional stage between objective and 
subjective responsibility. That 10 €31%) Grade 2 
students did not voice consequence based judgments 
and that 13 (75%) of the Grade two subjects in the 
justified transgression conditions recognized the 
environmental coercion experienced by the transgressor 
Suggests the possible beginnings of subjective respon- 
Sibility among some second grade subjects. These 
indications of more mature moral reasoning did not 
however, appear to affect the mean reprehensibility 
ratings. It is possible that the second grade students 
who recognized that part of the motivation for the 
transgressive act found its source in the environ- 


ment were reluctant to attribute part of the responsibility 
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for the act to the environment and thereby judge the 
transgressor as less reprehensible. It is also 
possible that second grade subjects who did not 
Spontaneously verbalize consequence based judgments 
still made consequence based evaluations. Further 
research is necessary to adequately examine these 


possibilities. 


The Developmental Shift from Unilateral Respect for 
Adults to Mutual Respect for Adults and Peers 


The present study also examined the Piagetian 
hypothesis concerning a developmental transition 
from unilateral’respect for adults’ to’ mutual respect 
for adults and peers. This was accomplished by deter- 
mining whether or not Grade two and Grade six subjects 
evaluated child and adult transgressors differently. 

The study revealed several findings which question 
ties validity of this=notion™ in ‘the! age® srouns studied’ 
Consistent with the® findings of Suls’ and Kalle*” (1978) 
but contrary to the notion of unilateral respect 
for adults, the second grade subjects in the present 
study viewed child and adult transgressors as equally 
reprehensible. Another finding which calls into question 


the validity of the notion of unilateral respect 
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for adults among children younger than nine is the 
finding that there were no significant differences 
between the Grade two subjects' and the Grade six 
subjects' judgments of the reprehensibility of adult 
transgressors. 

The fact that the Grade two SUD JeGUssdid) 1oO% 
distinguish child and adult transgressors but did 
evidence other aspects of moral realism such as 
objective responsibility calls into question the 
Piagetian notion that the source and basis of the 
youns child's morat realism is his unilateral respect 
for adults. Although evidence of moral realism was 
present among the second grade subjects of the present 
study, evidence of unilateral respect for adults was 
absent. A similar phenomenon was noted by Rybash et al. 
(1975) in their examination of the moral reasoning 
of kindergartners. The moral judgments of th kinder- 
gartners in the Rybash et al. (1975) study were affected 
by the amount of damage caused by the transgressor, but 
were not affected by the age (child or adult) of the 
transgressor. 

While the findings of the present study indicate 
that the age of the transgressor is irrelevent to 
the moral judgments of both second grade and sixth 


grade students, a trend towards a significant interaction 
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between age of subject and age of transgressor was 
noted. That the Grade six subjects evaluated child 
transgressors less negatively than did the Grade two 
subjects may have contributed to this trend towards 
Significance. 

Although the Grade six subjects were more lenient 
than the Grade two subjects with regards to the 
evaluation of child transgressors, there were no signif- 
icant differences between the two groups' judgments 
Gaecdulte transsrescoce. slhis patterneor findings 
seems to suggest that the Grade six subjects consider 
tiewagesof the tranceressor ds a iactor which can miti- 
gate the reprehensibility rating. While it must be 
empnasized that, in the present study, there were 
no significant differences between the Grade six 
subjects judgments of child and adult transgressors, 
Several oOtner ss tuates (Ditur:, 1977; SAV EES Ky Cl ayer 
1970) report results which support the notion that 
children over the age of nine and adults view child 
transgressors as less reprehensible than adult trans- 
gressors. Dituri (1977) reports that many ten year 
olds in his study viewed the adult 25,8 worse wrong- 
doer because they felt the adult should have known 
Petter than to transgress. Inia similar vein, Savitsky 


et al. (1976) suggest that since adults view other 
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adults as more capable of self-direction than chil- 
dren, they also view adults as more accountable for 
their transgressions. 
The idea that child transgressors should be judged 
as less reprehensible than adult transgressors is 
also embodied in Angle-Saxon law. Fitzgerald (1962) 
Points OuGethatuansactmod, harm whichswould ordinarily 
be punishable may be excused if it was executed by 
a child because in the court's view, it is question- 
able whether a child has the capacity to evidence 
the requisite level of mental culpability for con- 
CLO wee hemlescetaahl 1 tyeOrecnildren to. control 
their impulses and resist temptation is also considered 
as a factor which mitigates punishment and responsibility. 
Further research is needed to explore whether 
the trend toward developmental differences in judg- 
ments of adult and child transgressors would reach 
Significance in age groups other than those studied 
in the present study. It is possible that if the study 
was replicated with two age groups, one containing 
subjects younger than Grade two and the other contain- 
ing subjects older than Grade six, that a significant 
age of subject x age of transgressor interaction would 


be noted. 
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In summary, consistent with the findings of Rybash 
oy abe 97) evanassulrs. otha. (19786 LM but ainconsistent 
with the Piagetian notion of unilateral respect for 
adults among children younger than nine, the present 
study found no significant differences between the 
judgments of adult and child transgressors. Thus 
the available evidence suggests that unilateral 
respect for adults among young children is not as 
pervasive as was suggested by Piaget. Perhaps Kohlberg's 
position with regards to the motivational basis of 
the young child's orientation to obedience and punish- 
ment is more plausible than the notion of unilateral 
respect posited by Piaget. Kohlberg attributed the 
child's punishment and obedience orientation to a 
realistic-hedonistic desire to avoid the shame and 


punishment of transgression. 


Implications 


The present study has significance for psychologists, 
educators, parents and all others who relate to children 
on a daily basis in that it presents a clearer picture 
of the changing ethical perspective of the growing 
child. It appears that Grade two and Grade six students 


do perceive and evaluate certain transgressive acts 
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differently. More specifically, the present study 
revealed developmental differences in children's 
abilities to distinguish justified from unjustified 
transgressions. It appears that Grade two students 
are unable to make moral distinctions between an 
unjustifiaphe act of theft and an act of theft perpetrated 
out of personal necessity while sixth grade students 
are able to make this distinction. While second 
grade students appear to be aware of the publicly 
sanctioned concrete moral rules such as "one must not 
steal", they seem unable to employ a principled private 
morality which recognizes that environmental coercion 
lessens moral culpability and personal responsibility. 
This pattern of less mature moral reasoning among second 
grade students was also evident in their tendency 
to make objective responsibility or consequence based 
moral judgments. In contrast, sixth grade subjects 
evidenced a greater usage of principled moral evaluations 
which were sensitive uM the subjective responsibility 
or the motives of the transgressor. 

Some Similarities between the moral perspectives of 
second and sixth grade students were also noted. Both 
second and sixth grade students perceived no significant 


differences between child and adult transgressors. The 
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child's perception of adult versus child transgressors 
might be researched further by comparing the perceptions 
of North American children of today with the viewpoints 
of the European children studied by Piaget fifty 

years ago. 

Since at present there is still much confusion 
and disagreement as to the nature, purpose, methods and 
scope of moral education, specific recommendations 
as to how these findings might be applied in educational 
programs and/or child rearing practices are considered 
premature. The implications of the findings of the 
present study may be different for persons with differing 
philosophical viewpoints as to the nature and purpose 
of morality. Therefore, an indepth study and consideration 
of the philosophical issues underlying the nature of 
morality must occur before specific recommendations 
can justifiably be made. 

In conclusion, the findings of the present study 
provide a more detailed account of the unique moral 
perspectives of second and sixth grade students. Precisely 
how these findings might be utilized requires further 


study and thoughtful consideration. 
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APPENDIX A 


PARENTAL PERMISSION REQUEST FORM 


M62 


(Mevertal ila ekerenl 


Dear Parents: 


My name is Alice Joosse and I am a graduate student in 
Educational Psychology at the University of Alberta. 

I am conducting research under the direction of Dr. 

W. Hague (Professor, U. of A., Dept. of Educational 
Psychology) into how different aged children view 
various types of transgressive acts. 


I would like your permission to involve your child in 
emouudysof sth setopic..)Inis project has’ been approved 
by the St. Albert Protestant/Separate School Board 

and the University Department of Educational Psychology. 


Yourschild Willebe asked to listen to two short stories. 
Your child will then be asked ten questions regarding 
his/her opinions about what happened in the stories. 


This study is designed to analyze whether children 

view peer and adult behavior differently and whether 
they discriminate between justified and unjustified 
transgressions. The results of the study will be 
forwarded to the school upon completion of the study. 
Your cooperation in this research would be greatly 
appreciated. Please sign and return this note as soon 
See possible 11 you will allow your child to participate. 
An immediate reply is important since the experimenter 
hopes to begin the study on April 23. 


I » agree to have my child 
participate in this research. 


Thank-you for your time and consideration. 
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APPENDIX B 
eee tod OMe home, enn 


TREATMENT CONDITIONS 
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CONDITION I 
story 1 


Betty (Bob) who is about your age is walking along the 
street. She (he) is feeling very hungry because she 

(he) hasn't eaten anything all day. Then Betty (Bob) 

goes into the bakery. Since she (he) is very poor and has 
no money she (he) waits till the baker’s back is turned 
end sbakesra sloat of woread. eThemisne (heJ,runs out 

and starts eating the bread. 


story 2 


Joan (Joe) who is about your age is walking along the 
street. Her (his) ears are starting to hurt because 

it is very cold outside and she (he) does not own a 

hat. Then she (he) goes into a clothing store. Since 
she (he) is very poor and has no money she (he) waits 
till the store owner's back is turned and takes a toque. 
Then she (he) runs out and puts the toque on her (his) 
head. 


CONDITION II 
SLoty . 


Moe wom che Mi eomi tn), eiwholtis) abousembiwearsro ld wis 
walking along the street. She (he) is feeling very hungry 
because she hasn't eaten anything all day. MThen Mrs. 
Smith (Mr. Smith) goes into the bakery. Since she (he) 

is very poor and has no money, she (he) waits until 

the baker's back is turned and takes a loaf of bread. 

Then she (he) runs out and starts eating the bread. 


story 2 


Mrs. Jones (Mr. Jones), who is about 35 years old, is 
walking along the street. Her (his) ears are starting 
to hurt because it is very cold outside and she (he) 

does not own a hat. Then Mrs. Jones (Mr. Jones) goes 
into, 2, clothing.store.,. Sincesshes (he))is.very, poor 

and has no money, she (he) waits till the store owner's 
back is turned and she (he) takes a toque. Then she (he) 
runs out and puts the toque on her (his) head. 
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CONDITION Tit 
puory 1 


Betty (Bob), who is about your age, is walking along the 
street. She (he) is feeling very hungry because she (he) 
hasn't eaten anything all day. Then she (he) goes 

_ into the bakery. Even though she (he) is rich and has 

a lot of money in her (his) pocket, she (he) waits until 
the baker's back is turned and takes a loaf of bread. 
Then she (he) runs out and starts eating the bread. 


Scocy < 


Joan (Joe), who is about your age, is walking along the 
Btreete Her (hie)eears are starting to hurt because it 

is very cold outside and she (he) does not own a toque. 
Then she (he) goes into a clothing store. Even though she 
(he) is rich and has a lot of money in her (his) pocket, 
she (he) waits until the store owner's back is turned 

and she (he) takes a toque. Then she (he) runs out and 
puts the toque on her (his) head. 


CONDITION IV 
Story 72 


Mrs. Smith (Mr. Smith), who is about 35 years old, is walk- 
ing along the street. She (he) is feeling very hungry 
because she (he) hasn't eaten anything all day. Then 

Mrs. Smith (Mr. Smith) goes into the bakery. Even though 
she (he) is rich and has a lot of money in her (his) 

pocket she (he) waits till the baker's back is turned 

and takes a loaf of bread. Then she (he) runs out and 
starts eating the bread. 


SLOLY < 


Mrs. Jones (Mr. Jones), who is about 35 years old, is walk- 
ing along the street. Her (his) ears are starting to 

hurt because it is very cold outside and she (he) does 

not own a toque. Then Mrs. Jones (Mr. Jones) goes into 

a clothing store. Even though she (he) is rich and 

has a lot of money in her (his) pocket, she (he) waits 

till the store owner’s back is turned and she (he) takes 

a toque. Then she (he) runs out and puts the toque 

on her (his) head. 
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APPENDIX C 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND THE 


DEBRIEFING PROCEDURE 
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APPENDIX D 
THE CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE 


SUBJECTS’ VERBALIZATIONS 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE SUBJECTS' VERBALIZATIONS 

A content analysis was performed on the subjects' 
verbalizations throughout the entire interview. The 
purpose of this analysis was to examine for the presence 
or absence of the following features in the subjects’ 
verbatim responses: 

a) reference to consequences when making judgments. 

b) statements indicating that the transgressor 
was wholly or partially coerced by circumstances 
into transgressing. 

c) reference to the belief that the moral rule 
about not stealing can be compromised when 
aniprechereorincipi-e, Guch jashuthes, rien ty: sto 
survival is threatened. 

d) reference to an alternative course of action 
that the transgressor could have taken rather 
than stealing. 

The verbatim responses recorded on all of the 
protocols were examined for the eines regarding 
features a and d whereas only the protocols of subjects 
in storyecenddstions 1 and 3) (the Justitied Transgression 
conditions) were included in the analyses regarding 
features b and c. 

In order to code one of the features just listed as 


present within the protocol of a particular subject, 
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only one reference to it was required during the entire 
interview period. The frequency of the subjects’ 
references to each of the features was not tabulated. 

ins essence, =the subjects =responses: to story 1 and story 2 
were combined for this analysis. A more detailed descrip- 
tion of the) coding or scoring procedures for each feature 


will now be presented. 


Feature A 

Feature a examines for reference to consequences 
when making judgments. Feature a was coded as present 
when a judgment or evaluation was made in conjunction 
with a reference to an objective external outcome. 
References to both positive and negative outcomes were 
accepted. Examples of statements evidencing feature a 
are as follows: 

1) "It was bad because he went to jail." 

2) “Hey didn't like what she d4did because thesstore- 

clerk gave him heck." 
3) "She like taking the toque because it made her 


ears warm." 


Feature B 
Feature b examines for reference to the notion that 


the transgressor was wholly or partially coerced into 
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transgressing. Feature b was coded as present whenever 
the subject stated that the story character had little 
or no choice in transgressing. Examples of statements 
evidencing feature b are as follows: 

Lm “She couldn et helpebutwtake it." 

2) “Sheshadsno choice ." 


3) any "yes" response to question 6. 


Feature C 

Feature c examines for reference to the belief 
that the moral rule about not stealing can be compromised 
when a higher principle such as the right to survival 
is threatened. In order for feature c to be coded 
as present, the subject had to make an explicit statement 
indicating that stealing is not wrong-or less wrong 
when it is extremely necessary. Examples of statements 
evidencing feature c are as follows: 

1) "What they did was good because it's more 

important to survive." 
2) “if it's really necessary at (stealing) is 


not wrong." 


Feature D 
Feature d examines for reference to an alternative 


course of action that the transgressor could have 
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taken rather than stealing. Examples of statements 


evidencing feature d are as follows: 


1) 
2) 
3) 
aD 


"He should ask the shopkeeper for it. 
"She should ask to borrow it." 
"He could go on welfare." 
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